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SPARROWS. 
By Mrs. A. D. T, Wuityry. 


Little birds sit on the telegraph wires, 
And chitter, and flitter, and fold their wings; 
Maybe they think that for them and their sires 
Stretched always, on purpose, these wonderful 
strings; 
And perhaps the thought that the world inspires 
Did plan for birds, among other things. 





Little birds sit on the slender lines, 

And the news of the world runs under their feet ; 
How value rises, and how declines, 

How kings with their armies in battle meet ; 
And all the while, ’mid the soundless signs, 

They chirp their small gossipings, foolish-sweet. 


Little things light on the lines of our lives— 
Hopes, and joys, and acts of to-day; 

And we think that for these the Lord contrives, 
Nor catch what the hidden lightnings say, 

Yet from end to end his meaning arrives, 
And his words run underneath all the way. 


Is life only wires and lightnings then, 
Apart from that which about it clings? 
Are the thoughts, and the works, and the prayers of 
men 
Only sparrows that light on God's telegraph strings 
Holding a moment and gone again? 
Nay! he planned for the birds, with the larger 
things. 





EVERY DAY. 


Oh, trifling tasks so often done, 
Yet ever to be done anew! 
O cares, which come with every sun, 
Morn after morn, the long years through, 
We shrink beneath their paltry sway, 
The irksome calls of every day. 


The restless sense of wasted power, 
The tiresome round of little things 

Are hard to bear, as hour by hour 
Its tedious iteration brings ; 

Who shall evade or who delay 

The small demands of every day? 


The boulder in the torrent’s course 
By tide and tempest lashed in vain, 
Obeys the wave-whirled pebble’s force, 
And yields its substance grain by grain; 
So crumble strongest lives away 
Beneath the wear of every day. 


Who finds the lion in his lair, 


| triumph, the more overwhelming the daily 





Who tracks the tiger for his life, 
May wound them ere they are aware. 

Or conquer them in desperate strife, 
Yet powerless he to scathe or slay 
The vexing gnats of every day. 


The steady strain that never stops 
Is mightier than the fiercest shock ; 
The constant fall of water drops 
Will groove the adamantine rock; 
We feel our noblest powers decay, 
In feeble wars with every day. 


We rise to meet a heavy blow— 
Our souls a sudden bravery fills— 
But we endure not always so 
The drop-by-drop of little ills; 
We still deplore and still obey, 
The harsh behests of every day. 


The heart which boldly faces death 
Upon the battle-field, gnd dares 

Cannon and bayonet, faints beneath 
Tue needle-points of frets and cares; 

The stoutest spirits they dismay— 

The tiny stings of every day. 


And even saints of holy fame, 

Whose souls by faith have overcome, 
Who wore amid the cruel flame 

The molten crown of martyrdom, 
Bore not without complaint alway 
The petty pains of every day. 








| ments, such as “family hotels,’’ 


Ah, more than martyr’s aureole, . , 
And more than hero’s heart of fire, 
We need the humble strength of soul 
Which daily toils and ills require; 
Sweet Patience! grant us, if you may, 
An added grace for every day. 
Scrilmer’s for November. 





WORKING WOMEN. 


It is almost a stereotyped remark, that the 
women of the more fashionable and world- 
ly class, in America, are indolent, idle, meapa- 
ble, and live feeble and lazy lives. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that, on the contrary, they 
are compelled, by the very circumstances of 
their situation, to lead very laborious lives, re- 
quiring great strength and energy. Whether 
many of their pursuits are frivolous is a dif- 
ferent question, but that they are arduous I 
do not see how any one can doubt. I think 
it can be easily shown that the common 
charges against American fashionable women 
du not hoid against the class I describe. 

There, for instance, is the charge of evading 
the cares of house-keeping, and of preferring 
a boarding house or hotel. But no woman 
with high aims in the world of fashion can 
affurd to relieve herself from household cares 
in this way, except as an exceptional or occa- 
sional thing. She. must keep house in order 
to have entertainments, to form a circle, to se- 
cure a position. The law of give and take is 
as absolute in society as in business, and the 
very first essential to social position in our 
larger cities is a household and a hospitality of 
oue’s own. I fancy that it is far more practi- 
cable for a family of high rank in England to 
live temporarily in Jodgings, in London, than 
fur an untitled family, with social aspirations, 
to do the same in New York. The married 
woman who seeks a position in the world of 
society, must, therefore, keep house. 

And with house-keeping, there comes at 
once to the American woman a world of care 
far beyond that of her European sisters. 
There, everything in domestic léfe is systema- 
tized, and services of any grade, up to that of 
housekeeper or steward, can be secured for 
money, and for a moderate amount of that. 
The mere amount of money might not trouble 
the American woman; but where to get the 
service? Such a thing as a trained house- 
keeper, who can undertake, at any salary, to 
take the work off the shoulders of the lady of 
the house: such a thing America hardly af- 
fords. Without this, the multiplication of 
servants only increaseth sorrow; the servants 
themselves are commonly an undisciplined 
mob, and the lady of the house is like a gen- 
eral attempting to drill his whole command 
personally, without the aid of a staff officer or 
so much as a sergeant. For an occasional 
grand entertainment, she can, perhaps, import 
a special force: some fashionable sexton can 
arrange her invitations, and some genteel ca- 
terer her supper. But for the daily routine 
of the household—guests, children, door- 
bell, equipage—there is one vast, constant 
toil every day; and the woman who would 
have these things done well must give her own 
orders, and discipline her own retinue. The 
husband may have no “‘business,”’ his wealth 
may supercede the necessity of all toil beyond 
daily billiards; but for the wife wealth means 
business, and the more complete the social 


toil. 

For instance, I know a fair woman in an 
Atlantic city who is at the head of a house- 
hold of six children and nine servants. The | 





| whole domestic management is placed abso- | 


lutely in her hands; she eugages or dismisses 
every persun employed, incurs every expense, 
makes every purchase, and keeps all the ac- 
counts—her husband only ordering the fuel, 
directing the affairs of the stable, and drawing 
checks for the bills. Every hour of her morn- 
ing is systematically appropriated to these 
things. For instance, she has to provide for 
nine meals a day, in dining-room, kitchen and 
nursery, three each, Then she has to plan 
her social duties, and to drive out, exquisitely 
dressed, to make her calls, Then there are 
constantly dinuer parties and evening enter- 
tainments; she reads a little, and takes les- 
sons in one or two languages. Meanwhile 
her husband has for daily occupation his 
books, his club, and the above mentioned light 
and easy share in the cares of the household. 

There is nothing exceptional in this case, 
except that the work may be better done than 
usual; the husband could not well do more 
than his present share without prejudice to 
domestic discipline; nor does the wife co all 
this from pleasure, but in a manner from ne- 
cessity. It is the condition of her social po- 
sition; to change it, she must withdraw her- 
self from her social world. A few improve- 
are doing 
something to relieve this class to whom luxu- 
ry means labor. The great under-current 
which is sweeping us all toward some form of 
associated life, is as obvious in this new im. 





provement in housekeeping, as in co-opera- 
tive stores or trades-unions; but it will never- 
theless be long before the “women of society” 
in America can be anything but a hard-work- 
ing class. 

The question is not whether such a life as I 
have described is the ideal life. My point is 
that it is, at any rate, a life demanding far more 
of energy and toil, at least in America, than 
the men of the same class are called upon to 
exhibit. There is growing up a class of ‘‘men 
of leisure” in America; but there are no wo- 
men of leisure in the same circle; the women 
of leisure are in a slightly different social 
grade (as such things go), with whose require- 
ments the boarding-house and the hotel are 
compatible, It isa peculiarity of American 
city life, at present, that while many women 
of the “upper ten thousand” can easily free 
themselves from social cares, and lead idle 
lives at their husband's expense—it is not 
practicable for those of the upper thousand— 
as society classifies—to do this. They hold 
their own on condition of ‘an establish- 
ment,’ aud an establishment makes them 
working-women. The consequence is the 
constant exodus of this class to Europe where 
domestic life is just now easier, Another 
consequence is that you hear Woman Suffrage 
denounced by women of this class, not on the 
ground that it involves any harder work than 
they already do, but on the ground that they 
have work enough already, and will not hear 
to the suggestion of any more: T. W. H. 
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LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA, 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Less than three miles 
from ‘‘the Pass’’ we stop at Inspiration Point, 
whence the Yo Semite valley is in sight through- 
out its entire length. The view is grand be- 
youd expressiow; as a whole it is overpower- 
ing,—even its details are awe inspiring. Just in 
face of the lofty pinnacle from which we loon 
stands Tutochanula, a sheer precipice of bare 
rocks three thousand feet high; at his left the 
Virgin’s Tears leap from a still higher point; 
from the river the pines stretch up in long 
procession to the foot of the rocks, then stop 
abruptly as if stayed in adoration at a temple 
door; to the right of us are Cataract Rocks 
with their cascade, beyond the exquisite forms 
of the Cathedral Rocks and Spires; far-off, 
guarding the head of the valley, is snow- 
crowned Clouds’ Rest, supported on one side 
by the giant-dome of Tissaack, on the other 
by the North Dome and Mt. Watkins. Some 
snow still lay upon the summits, and from 
them, tiny waterfalls were leaping to swell the 
flood of the swift Mercede. 

Not in the least satisfied with our brief ‘‘in- 
spiration,”’ wishing we could “stand at gaze, 
like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon,” we were never- 
theless forced to mount and continue our way. 
The descent is rapid, the path tortuous and 
stony, but fatigue is not felt, for at every. turn 
we get at least a glimpse of one side or the 
other of the valley, and it is more impressive 
to look up at these towering walls than to look 
down, even from Inspiration Point. 

As we approach the bottom of the valley, 
new objects come into view, and better views 
are gained of those already seen. The Cathe- 
dral Spires are peculiarly grand, standitig like 
twin towers of a mighty Notre Dame, hewn 
by the avalanches, aud sculptured by the gla- 
ciers during countless generations. 

Scarcely less imposing is Sentinel Rock, an 
isolated pinnacle higher than the great Chief 
of the Valley, then comes Bridal-Veil Fall, be- 
loved of artists. Pohono is so beautiful, one 
wonders why it should be the spirit of an Evil 
Wind. We turn from the trail to get a nearer 
look, and find a third of its thousand feet one 
broad rainbow, and looking, till the mist of 
tears covered the eye, as the spray of the Fall 
did the face, with clear recollection of all the 
waterfalls we had ever seen, we pronounced 
Pohono peerless in beauty and grace, that, too, 
after seeing its neighbor, the Yo Semite, which 
falls from rocks sixteen hundred feet higher 
than those that frame the cascade, born to féte 
the granite wedding of mother earth. 

Reached Hutchings just after night-fall, 
tired and hungry. Our rooms had been se- 
cured for a week, but a /ady(?) to whom mine 
had been given, the night before, with the 
knowledge that it was but for a night, when 
she heard of our arrival, took bodily posses- 
sion of my bed and, secure behind her locked 
door, defied the perplexed landlord. Mr. 
Smith, the proprietor of the elegantly fitted-up 
bath-house, began a series of kinduesses that 
ended only with our departure, by offering 
the use of his parlor, and insisted upon giving 
up his own mattress, so we passed the night 
on the floor,—little matter, with the solemn 
boom of the Fall for a lullaby. 

Our first day in the Yo Semite chanced to 
be Sunday, and we gladly made it a Sabbath, 
in quiet contemplation absorbing as much as 
poss:ble of the glory of rock, and tree, and fall- 
ing water. 


Monday morning, mounted upon an excel- 
lent horse (I had declined farther service from 
the mule that brought me to the valley), the 
other self, myself and our poet-guide, to my 
mind the truest poet of the Pacific shore 
though I do not know that he ever made two 
lines rhyme, started for Glacier Point. Trail 
very steep, but well-made and free from stones, 
and once above the valley, every turu was an 
Inspiration Point. 

At “Frisco” one hears horrible tales of the 
difficulties and dangers of travel in this region, 
but, except tovery “clinging” natures, there 
is nothing alarming, and to one who has cross- 
ed the pathless hills of Syria, the trails of the 
Yo Semite are a bagatelle. 

A pretty fall tumbles over Sentinel Rock 
which, as you ascend, loses its dome-like char- 
acter, is broken up into pinnacles and machi- 
colations like a medieval fortress. From the 
summit the Cathedral Rocks are quite dwarf- 
ed, but El Capitan looms up more majestic 
than ever, seen from base to top in all his grand 
proportions, 

Lunched in a grove of sugar pines, near 
which a splendid Libocedrus waved its plume- 
like fronds, with a huge snow-bank for a wine- 
cooler, then climbed to Glacier Point, whence 
we commanded all the upper part of the val- 
ley, the falls of the Yo Semite, the Vernal dash- 
ing in green water over the rocks, the only 
cataract here that is not broken into foam be- 
fore falling ; farther up we have glimpses of the 
rapids, and terminating the view in that di- 
rection, Nevada Falls, not so high by. hun- 
dreds of feet as the Yo Semite, but wondrous- 
ly beautiful. Below us was a precipice, hun- 
dreds of feet of sheer descent, then the long, 
smooth, sloping mass of rock that gives the 
Point its name; to the right the deep, narrow 
canon of the Illillouette, framing in the Neva- 
da, the rounded top of the North Dome with 
the outlying Washington Column and _ its 
neighbor, Mt. Watkins, towering over walls 
thousands of feet high of weathered granite, 
and mighty Tissack, true guardian of the val- 
ley, though the title is claimed by something 
down below, that stands five feet eight in buots. 
Far beyond these are the snow-covered peaks 
of the high Sierras, Clouds’ Rest, but not a 
cloud was restiog or floating in the fathomless 
blue; the Hoffman range, Mt. Clark, its side 
scooped out as if an immense glacier had once 
been bedded there, the lofty, bare peak Starr 
King, and many another, still nameless. 

Fortunately, before it is quite too late, 
these peaks may, like the “Shining Horas” of 
Switzeilaad, receive names indicative of some 
peculiarity of the mountain instead of the 
vulgar ones of Clark and Brown. 

Hours, we sat and feasted on all this beauty, 
this grandeur, every sense gratified, for the ex- 
quisite smells were savors as well as odors, and 
the songs of the birds, and the chatter of the 
silver-voiced squirrel were sweetest music. 

With the lengthening shadows we descend- 
ed slowly, silently into the valley, more than 
ever sure that ‘‘help cometh from the moun- 
tains,” and needing not to bend the knee to 
deities that must be propitiated, gave thanks 
in aspiration—true worship—for a long day of 
Godfulness. Yours truly, 

Kate N. DoGGerr. 





WOMAN'S JOURNAL APPRECIATED. 

Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Please find 
enclosed $2.50 for your geod paper, for ensu- 
ing year. We are all suffragists at our house; 
and, were we not, your good strong JOURNAL 
would commend itself to us for family reading. 
We anticipate its arrival with much pleasure, 
and our “Head,” in whom we believe, said to 
me this morning, “Don’t forget to send the 
subscription for your paper to-day.” Your 
sympathy with the larger liberty of the Re- 
publican party has made you many friends, 
and, I hope, will add materially to your sub- 
scribers, as it should. Mrs. Wa. P. 

PRIZE MEDALS DISCARDED. 

The Boston Public School Committee re- 
cently declined to accept a legacy for the re- 
establishment of the exploded prize medal sys- 
tem. The Congregationalist, in referring to 
this fact, says :— 

We know of a young lady, a recent gradu- 
ate of a Boston high school, who, after going 
through with examination and the crowning 
exhibition, slept for three days and nights, and 
had to be aroused to take her meals. Any 
physician knows what that fact means, and 
will say that if the young lady recovers from 
the effects of the moral and intellectual stim- 
ulus after months of rest, she will be fortunate. 
A year or two sincea bright boy in one of our 
public schools was taken down by scarlet fever, 
The teacher was so interested in the boy’s 
mental progress, and so anxious to have him 
keep his place in the class, that he called upon 
the father and actually offered to give the boy 
two hours of instruction every night save 








those of Saturday and Sunday. The fact 
shows the strain put upon our boys and girls. 


Rosa Bonheur proposes to visit the United 
States next year, 

Lucy Filmer, a colored female preacher, has 
been delivering a series of sermons in Nash- 
ville. 


Miss Norah Grant is running as an indepen- 
dent candidate for Recorder of Crawford 
county, Iowa. * 

Miss Judy Batsell, of New Madrid, Mo., a 
young lady of fifteen years, exhibited a bale 
of cotton at the St. Louis cotton fair, picked 
by herself, and entered in her own name. 

Speaking of “George Eliot,” a writerin the 
Springfield Republican says: “She is a fem- 
inine Bacon of the present age, and many of 
her aphorisms are as good as Bacon’s in their 
way.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Blackburn, of London, 
are announced as coming to New York. Mr. 
B. was formerly editor of London Society. 
Mrs. B. is a daughter of Professor Waterhouse 
Hawkins. 

Mrs. Prescott, of McGregor, secured the 
premium for the finest baby at the North- 
western Iowa Fair. She is twenty years old, 
and her seven-months urchin weighed thirty- 
one pounds, 

Miss Eliza Lyman has contracted to furnish 
the lumber for all the water tanks and build- 
ings of a new railroad in Northern Vermont. 
What is more, she is going to superintend the 
work under contract, herself. 

Thackeray’s son-in-law is the present editor 
of the Cornhill Magazine, and his daughter, 
Miss Thackeray, one of its most constant eon- 
tributors. Her weekly receptions during the 
season bring together the most charming liter- 
ary people to be met with in London, 


Zebina Field and wife, of Leverett, celebrat- 
ed their golden wedding, on Weduesday, anda 
large number of friends were present. Many 
valuable presents were received, and the pre- 
sentation speech was made by Rev. David East- 
man, of New Salem, formerly of Leverett. 

The unfortunate widow of Maximilian, the 
ex-Empress Carlotta, when she dies, will be 
under the necessity of leaving behind her the 
trifling fortune of $5,000,000, which will be in- 
herited by the King of Belgium and the Count 
of Flanders, who already have more than is 
good for them. 

Precisely how Mrs, Juaquin Miller appears 
to the California interviewer is thus stated: 
“She is tall and rather fragile in appearance. 


. Her eyes are soft, but do not lack courage. 


She was standing in the center of the room, 
holding a sheet of manuscriptin her hand, 
and, with her dark tresses of rich, wavy hair 
flowing unconfined over her shoulders, would, 
at that moment, have formed a fine subject for 
the brush of an artist.’’ 


A Hannibal, Mo., paper states that a young 
lady in that city, whose career in life has been 
somewhat remarkable, has fallen heir to the 
handsome sum of $140,000 in England. It 
states that her father,an English gentleman 
of comfortable means, started with his wife 
and child for this country, to visit the gold re- 
gions of Pike’s Peak. His wife died before the 
vessel reached New York, and the father was 
not long in following her. The daughter, a 
mere child, found refuge in the Home for the 
Friendless in New York City, and was after- 
ward adopted by a family who removed with 
her to Hannibal. Through the British con- 





sulate at New York the girl was finally traced 

| to her present home, and informed of her good ° 
luck, . 

| Lady editors, common enough in the North 
and West, are rare at the South. An accom- 
plished lady of Richmond, Va., Mrs. Charles 
Wallace, the wife of a well-known merchant, 
has lately taken hold of the Old Dominion 
Magazine, with the intention, if properly sus- 
tained by the public, of giving employment 
| to old gentlemen and old ladies who are now 
starving because they have no employment 
for their pens, which could alone yield them 
a support; to open a way of independence to 
the gifted youth of our land, who otherwise 
must become “‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’’—a most laudable undertaking, in which 
every lover of Southern literature will wish her 
abundant success. Of her ability, the number 
just issued gives unquestionable evidence. 








WHAT TO READ. 


In reading let no time be lost, 
Reading what no one good will do; 
Read what will benefit you most, 
Avoid the false—read what is true. 
Read carefully the current news, 
The useful “advertisements” read, 
But all mere worthless trash refuse, 
Which satisfies no human need. 
Réad sure the “rhymes” of Georos Fenno’s, 
Which tell where Boys should buy their “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street, 
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INJUSTICE OF DR. HOLLAND. 


Eprrors WomAn’s JounNAL:—If there was 
anything in your recent issue containing so 
nany good things, more satisfactory to me 
than any other,it was H. B. B., replying 
to Dr. Holland. It does seem as though that 
old, nonsensical, threadbare argument, or pre- 
tence for one, ought to be dead or at least dis- 
carded by people of common sense, as a solu- 
tion of the suffrage question. 

I never read such arguments but I am re- 
minded of that inelegant but appropriate illus 
tration of the doctor, who, when called to at- 
tend a patient, not knowing what would re- 
lieve the complaint, used to administer some- 
thing to produce fits; then, this being accom- 
plished, he would give remedies for them, they 
being the only thing he did know how to cure. 

When these opponents of Woman Suffrage 
fail in every thing else, they immediately throw 
us all into fits, then they know what to do, or, 
at least, they think they do. Many times 
when I bave urged on my male friends the ne- 
cessity for higher and broader walks for wo- 
men, I have been harrangued about the scarci- 
ty and inefficiency of household help, and told 
that if women want something to do, there are 
thousands of kitchens needing servants. And 
pray, what more should any woman want than 
such a position? Was she not intended for 
this by the Creator ? 

Then, when I have protested against all wo- 
men being kitchen girls, the gentlemen imme- 
diately apply the “fits” remedy. They seem to 
think all the women in this land want to force 
mankind into the kitchen, while they, desert 
ing home and children, would go about the 
streets voting all day long. 

There is just one difference between the 
‘fits ° doctor and these other doctors, and that 
is this; the former acknowle(ged his ignorance 
and confined himself to what he did know 
how to treat; while the latter wilfully apply 
remedies which they know do not meet the 
nécessi.ies of the case. They merely use a 
blind for unthinking men and women. 

There is scarcely a day but I hear men talk 
about the scarcity of labor; of male labor, 
mark you; but it never occurs to their august 
majesties that they could abandon easy clerk- 
ships and luxurious professions to poor women, 
and could fill up the ranks of laborers, nor 
could any human reasoning convince them 
that this opportunity would be the full equiva- 
lent for their suffrage. 

I have four sons and never yet have I heard 
their father intimate that he wanted them to 
be laborers. As fast as they are old enough, 
they have been placed in business where their 
brains have been called into requisition, and 
I imagine that the person suggesting that they 
should dig streets and drive carts would have 
met anything but a cordial reception. 

Suppose all women were provided with 
homes to keep, what then? To-day, many 
women have no more voice in it than a “poo- 
dle,’ except in cases where the “head’’ is ei- 
ther too indifferent to exercise his authority, 
or, as is sometimes the case, unless the wife 
gets a real man for a husband and not a libel 
of his Creator; a husband who is too much a 
man to avail himself of powers that wicked, 
nnjust laws confer upon him. 

And if these husbands die, whatthen? Do 
Dr. Holland and other advocates of “house- 
keeping” put their hands very deep in their 
pockets to support these widows in their 
“housekeeping ?”’ No, they immediately pro- 
ceed to settle the estates of these husbands- 
Which, being interpreted, is giving the widow 
one third of this estate, however small. No 
matter if she was the means, by her industry 
and economy of saving it. Then this widow 
ean go into a kitchen and work for ten dollars 
a month, for the support of her fatherless chil- 
dren, or keep one of these same “boarding- 
houses”’ which Dr. Holland so much depre- 
cates. 

Besides, Dr. Holland and every body else 
knows that there are hundreds of women who 
are physically unfit for the married state. To 
many, it means death to themselves. To oth- 
ers, a living death to their offspring. Why 
such women are to be prohibited, by public 
opinion, from doing anything else for a living 
is only to be accounted for from the fact that 
the mass of mankind are irtensely selfish. 
They bave the power to shape their affairs to 
suit themselves, and are indifferent to the in- 
terests of those who should be dearer than 
themselves. Lizzi A. D. 

Washington, Nov. 3, 1872. 


—<—— 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


A young woman recently said to me, “If I 
only knew what sphere I was intended to fill, 
{ would try to fill it. I cannot move with the 
crowd, and I have not talent enough to lead 
me in an opposite direction, so I am neither 
here, there, nor anywhere, and I am not hap- 

” 

This expresses the feelings of many young 
women of to-day. The world is awakening to 
anew idea concerning woman. The deeply 
worn ruts in which she has walked are branch- 
ing off into broad, new roads. Great oppor- 
tunities are offered her. Far greater ones will 
be offered on the morrow. 

To these changes, young women cannot be 
heediess or indifferent. They long for some- 
thing to do—for some earnest work in an ear- 
nest world. With this desire in their hearts, 


they look about them to see what it shall be. 
They cannot mingle with the butterflies, all 
content with a pleasant day, to display their 
beautiful colors, they have not that genius 
which carries one successfully over apparently 
insurmountable obstacles, so they stand, not 
knowing which way to turn, dissatisfied with 
themselves, discontented with their lot anc un- 
happy. Like Desire Ledwith, in Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s “Real Folks,” “always seeing blue, but 
living red.” 

How to be happy is a subject sooner or later 
studied by every one. A philosophy of happi- 
ness or a happy philosophy of life is a thing 
greatly to bedesired. It is,in truth, the elixir 


vitae, 
In the first place, to be happy, one must 


heed the old, old saying, “Know thyself.’ 
Let every young woman study carefully and 
thoroughly her own being. She will find that 
she possesses certain tastes and inclinations 
which, work as she may, she cannot change or 
destroy, aud which combined, produce an in- 
dividuality unlike any one in the wide world. 
It is peculiarly her own. 

In the second place, let her be true to her- 
self. Having recognized the talents which are 
hers—for so I will call them, as all pussess 
more or less—let her be true to their full and 
perfect development. Because she cannot be 
a Mrs. Browning, or a Charlotte Bronte, a 
Florence Nightingale, or a Rosa Bonheur, it is 
no reason that she should be nobody, or do 
nothing. Goldsmith avowed himself “de- 
ficient in that strong and steady disposition 
which alone makes men great, but,’’ he con- 
tinues, “are not other dispositions worth car- 
ing for?” Truly, ‘‘Not a talent of man or wo- 
man, laid away in a napkin, shall receive the 
‘well done,’ ”’ 

If every young woman would be true to her- 

self, instead of losing that self amid the allure- 
ments of a gay and thoughtless society, there 
would be far less mourning about wasted time 
and lost opportunities; sighing about growing 
old, or wishing for the happy days of child- 
hood. There are happier days in womanhood 
than in childhood; there are truer, keener joys. 
The trials which come to children are as severe 
for them to bear, as those which come to men 
and women. They have not the strength, the 
courage, or the knowledge born only of matur- 
er years, 
“But,” you say, “as one grows to woman- 
hood the dreams of their childhood fade away, 
the bright hopes and plans of girlhood fleet 
past you and are gone. It is all an old story.” 
But where is the trouble? Surely they would 
not fleet past you if you would hold on to them. 
I do not refer to those extravagant imaginings, 
those air castles built sky-high upon nothing, 
the realization of which would prove a curse 
instead of a blessing; but to those high hopes 
which every girl, at some period of girlhood, 
cherishes. In the majority of cases (there are 
exceptions where obstacles come in the form 
of circumstances over which one has no con- 
trol), these might become beautiful realities, 
if woman would but preserve the faith of her 
childhood, and accept the strength of wo- 
manhood as it comes to her. It is because 
she loses, in agreat measure, the former and 
neglects to receive the latter, that she is una- 
ble to surmount the obstacles in her path, and 
so, untrue to herself, settles down, believing 
fate is against her. 

**Know thyself,” ‘“‘Be true to thyself,’ these 
are the two conditions of happiness, Other 
conditions grow out of these, chief among 
which are independence and content. Every 
human being desires to be independent. It is 
nature’s cry. The boy hears it as he consults 
his taste; decides what calling to pursue, and 
goes forth to fill his place in a busy world, and 
support himself by the work of his hands, 
mind and heart. The girl hears it as she leaves 
school, and longs for work. But public opin- 
ion, a greedy tyrant, rushes to the spot and 
sternly silences it. She works for a living, is 
sounded from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as a 
stigma upon the poor, and a stumbling-block in 
the way of the rich. 

If a young man does not work for a living, 
he is unanimously called lazy, shiftless, of lit- 
tle worth in the community. If a young wo- 
man does not raise her finger to any earnest 
work, she is said to be “in her proper sphere.’’ 

If, upon leaving school, young women 
would be true to themselves, they would en- 
gage in some work agreeable to their tastes. 
If they like teaching, let them teach; if they 
prefer housework let thein do it faithfully and 
well. Letthem make the home as attractive 
and beautiful as it ought to be. But let them 
receive pay in money for this, just as the son 
receives pay in his father’s store. They would 
be more independent and therefore more hap- 
py, than to be given board and clothes. 

Thus entering upon a field of useful and in- 
dependent labor, girls enter upon years of hap 
piness, of which, as yet, they little dream— 
happiness that is deep and pure, fresh and 
satisfying. Thus, too, they defy forever those 
words in the Vedasof the ancient Hindoos, 
“No woman is ever fit for independence ;’ 
words which have been echoed and re-echoed 
by each succeeding age, and are still heard re- 
verberating in the nineteenth century. 

Thus self-relying, self-supportinz, indepen- 
dent, happy young womei prove the utter 
falsity of words which ought to have died with 





the age that gave them birth. NIKE TRUE. 


FANNY FERN. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


into her final rest. 


her dangerous illness, which he said ‘‘will car- | 
ry immeasurable sorrow to the hearts of our | 
readers,” added: “The following is the first | 
article that Fanny Fern ever wrote for the | 
Ledger. It was published in the Ledger of | 
Jan. 5th, 1856—over sixteen years ago. Since 
that day she has never failed once to furnish 
an article for every number of the Ledger. 
We think no other editor can say this of any 
contributor for the same period of time.’’ 

In 1851 Fanny Fern found herself a widow 
with two little girls clinging to her for sup- 
port as well as care. In 1851 it must have | 
been harder for a woman to suddenly find | 
herself confronting the world, with only her | 
brain and hands and loving heart between 
her and want. It is appalling enough now 
for any woman accustomed to life-long de- | 
pendence to suddenly find all the responsi- | 
bilities of bread-winning and household sup- 
port devolving on her own unaided labor. al- 
though manifold opportunities for that labor 
were undreamed of twenty years ago. At 
that time the best educated of American wo- 
men were educated for nothing in particu ar— 
unless to be school teachers, which, of course, 
created, at least, a dozen teachers for every 
school. But death and misfortune have ever 
been remorselessly indifferent to the fancies 
of the fastidious or to the prejudices of socie- 
ty. In the abstract, lovely is the theory that 
& woman should always be protected, always 
eared for. But all the same as if they were 
never uttered, every day death strikes down 
the protector, or fatal conditions put him for- 
ever beyond reach. Then, in the face of the 
finest theory, woe to the woman standing alone 
who cannot honorably take care of herself. 

Fanny Fern, as a school girl in Catherine 
Beecher’s seminary, in Hartford, tore the 
leaves out of her “Euclid” to curl her hair 
with, Hartford still holds traditions of her 
girlish escapades, tricks, and manners, but has 
preserved no record of her scholarship. In 
her way, she probably was about the same 
sort of scholar in the Hartford Seminary, that 
Henry Ward Beecher was in Amherst College 
—learning as little as possible from books, but 
everything from nature, from human beings, 
from her own acute faculties, electrical tem- 
perament, and deep, passionate heart. What 
it was for such an one to find herself sudden- 
ly cast forth from a home of ease, a life of 
love and happiness—widowed and poor—no 
one may tell but she who has sat down amid 
the ashes of all earthly joy. To-day the world 
is not over-kind to lonely womanhood. Least 
of all is it to a womanhood so sharply defined 
in its originality or individuality that the 
very force of its innate quality pushes it out 
of the accustomed groove assigned to average 
womanhood. All that Fanny Fern suffered 
in those early days of widowhood, none but 
God and her own soul could ever know. It 
does not follow that her “‘friends,’’ as worldly 
friends go, were basely cruel beyond their 
kind, if they did neglect, pass by, and slight 
the young widow—proud, independent, poor, 
who to them besides was probably erratic, 
hard to manage, and “queer.” Nor does it 
prove that hers was a malicious nature, be- 
cause under its first keen sense of neglect and 
injury, the passionate heart in its need, the 
proud spirit in its poverty, flung back in re- 
turn resentment and defiance, bitterness and 
even hate. It was a transient disturbance, 
It was the stress of misfortune, the stirring of 
wrong, Which wrought up the wrath of her 
nature. She tossed off the foam of her rage, 
leaving the pure wine below her, clear, bright, 
effervescing. Thus she poured it out in 


fullness and sweetness to the last. 
Well, she did not want to go into a shop. 


She could not teach school and live by it; 
but she could write an essay that was yeta 
sketch—dancing, dashing, satirical, witty, 
human, pathetic—a sketch which in that day, 
at least, was a need in journalism; a sketch 
for which she alone in temperament and pow- 
er had received the patent; a sketch which 
nobody else on earth could write but Fanny 
Fern. She wrote it. With poverty crouch- 
ing on the hearth, with her little girls tugging 
at her skirts, with her fiery blood rushing 
through her veins, all freighted with love of 
love and hate of hate, she wrote it. Then 
she put itinto a little satchel, and sallied forth 
to sell it. That must have been awful. 
There was a relief in writing it. What a de- | 
licious little first vent it must have been for | 
the flood-tide of wrath and love that came 
rushing after. But to go out to seek some 
body else to find it precious—precious enough 
to pay money for it; to set a price on it; that 
heart-throb, to ask a price for it—that must 
have been awful. A man going from office to 
office to sell a poem or a leader must be a sor- 
ry sight. A woman compelled to peddle by 
voice and eye such a ware must be a sadder 
sight still. She endured many a supercilious 
glance, more than one rebuff, of course, on 
her weary round. A woman trying to sell 
her own composition from a bag, no doubt ap- 
peared childish to these men of affairs. The 
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er; 
hearts. Fanny Fern had hit the right nail on 
the head; it was a golden one. She struck 
again and yet again, for twenty years—for 
sixteen years never missing a single week. 
She was fortunate in her publisher. Sagacious 
and practical, she selected one not for his own 
fame, who would consider it quite sufficient to 
stamp his name on its title-page, and leave 
her book to take its chance; but one whose 
reputation would, in a degree, depend upon 
her own. Already her “Fern Leaves” were 
scattered through the length of the land. 
People shrugged their shoulders; but all the 
more they read and bought. Critics said they 
were flippant, sarcastic, irreverent, masculine, 
and bitter. Nobody said that they were lack- 
adaisical, weak, or stupid. No matter what 
was said, all the more people bought them and 
read them. Of the first volume of ‘Fern 
Leaves” seventy thousand copies were sold in 
America, “Little Ferns for Fanny’s Little 
Friends,’ sold sixty-two thousand in the 
United States, while forty-eight thousand 
copies were sold in England alone. 

In touching child-life, as in nothing else, 
did Fanny Fern prove the depth and t ender- 
ness of her true womanhood. She might be 
unjust to men, satirical to women; but to a 
baby—no matter how sour or woebegone—she 
was never less than the mother. From first 
tolast she was the championess of childhood. 
Not a torment, not a stomach-ache, not a de- 
light could come to a child, or ever came to 
one, of which she has not taken cognizance, 
Ithas no possibie right that she did not de- 
fend, no error that she did not tenderly for- 
give, no sorrow with which she did not sym- 
pathize. With children, so with mothers. 
Her own motherhood was the deepest and 
sweetest inspiration of her being. Through 
her own mother life she felt that of all moth- 
ers. To the world at large Fanny Fern may 
be a fierce hater of shams, a brusque, mascu- 
line, and even naughty woman. To the moth- 
er who has watched her child sicken and die, 
who has buried the baby out of her bosom, 
aud cut Fanny Fern’s loving grief over just 
such a baby out of a newspaper, and hidden it 
in her work-basket—to this mother (and I 
see herin so many lonely homes) Fanny Fern 
is the most lovesome of all mortal beings. 

Broadway has given me two pictures of this 
woman, which I shall always tenderly keep. 
One is of the winter of 1859-60. Each bright 
day one could see from afar that haughty 
head, with its wealth of golden curls, and 
that peerless step, which had in it a fine dis- 
dain, that I never saw equaled in woman, 
Always quietly and elegantly dressed, she was 
striking by force of her very presence. With 
strongly marked features, a noble figure, and 
elastic step, which yet carried with it the 
proud dignity of a queen, she could not fail to 
attract a second glance even from an unthink- 
ing stranger. On either side walked a fair 
young daughter. One, much taller than her 
mother, was especially noticeable for her wide 
blue eyes and long, fair curls. Within two or 
three years she married and died, leaving, as 
a dying gift to the mother whose heart was 
broken, a little child of her own. 

In time Broadway gave another characteris- 
tic picture of Fanny Fern. In the bright au- 
tumnal afternoon she walked Broadway with 
the young daughter left, and the baby. 
Thus I saw it one day in its nurse’s arms, 
The crowd wedged us all pat in a corner. 
Fanny Fern was talking with baby. Oblivi- 
ous of all the world, she saw her kingdom in 
its eyes. Such a transfigured face, such baby 
talk! The direst Calvinist could not despair 
of the “final salvation” of a woman who 
could look and talk like that to a baby. It 
was of this child that she wrote, privately: 
“Our little Effie has never been left with a 
servant; and, although to carry out such a 
plan has involved a sacrifice of much literary 
work, or its unsatisfactory incompleteness, I 
am not, and never shall be, sorry. She is my 
poem,” 

As a writer she never reached her own 
highest mark, never wrote up to the highest 
level of her powers. A passion for truth, a 
hatred of shams, a contempt for pretence, 
slashed with satire, sarcasm, humor and wit, 
all electrified by an abounding vitality and an 
exuberant love of mischief and fun, marked 
every utterance which she committed to 
print. Yet scarcely less was everything that 
she wrote veined with a deep, loving pity for 
human nature, a delight in the natural world, 
of which she was a happy interpreter. One 


| could not read the slightest sketch from her 


hand without being conscious that it came 
from astrong and honest heart, and from a 
head of unexhausted power. Yet the condi- 
tions under which she wrote made it impossi- 
ble that she should concentrate, elaborate, be 
continuously an artist, although, even as she 
wrote, in one form of utterance she was ever 
unapproached. It was her lot, as it is the lot 
of so many of the brave, bright men and wo- 





curly head, the little satchel, the little sketch, 


men of this generation, to serve her day, to 


did not look the least like business. Behold- | meet the exigencies ‘of the$hour, 
ing the three, what prophet of them all could | word that at present demanded 
| foresee that the dainty reticule with its con- | said, without reference to the future. 
Another representative woman has entered | tents stood for one hundred and thirty-two | she was true woman enough to recognize 

Sara Payson Willis Par- | thousand copies of a single book! 
ton (Fanny Fern) died Oct. 10th, 1872. Mr. | an astute purchaser at last. He liked the | beis higher than to say, 
Bonner, in the New York Ledger, noticing | sketch, took it, and paid her for it—fifty cents word be said in a form of 
Its fresh fearlessness hit the “general read- | 
its veining pathos touched ten thousand 
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to say the 
should be 


- And 


She found | fact, and to modulate her life upon it, that to 


even though your 
the finest art: 
that to mold an immortal soul is the diviness 
work that can come to woman or man, 

This sketch is not written to invade the 
sanctity of private grief or to pronounce judg. 
ment upon its subject, either as Woman or 
writer. 

It isonly an unstudied tribute to a repre. 
sentative woman, who was one of the earliest 
to prove to American women that an honora. 
ble independence is within the reach of all 
who bring to bear upon any avocation to 
which they are adapted, the industry, the 
faithfulness, the fearlessness, which character. 
ized her; a word of tender regret for one 
whose bright exuberance of life it has eye, 
seemed could never go out; a woman who 
whatever her missteps were in struggling up. 
ward to its holiest standard, always, thro 
all her days, loved the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and Joved little children. 





WHAT CAN WOMEN Do? 


We are all of us discussing Woman’s Rights 
and some of us Woman’s wrongs: husbands 
are supposed to be seriously impressed with 
the importance of women’s duties ; thoughtful 
spinsters are thinking how best to enlarge the 
sphere of women’s employnents; men of the 
fine arts say what they think about women’s 
genius; while philosophers discuss, pro and 
con., the knotty question of woman's intellect, 
The old casuists used to argue that all women 
will be men in the next world, on the ground 
that a woman is ‘‘an accident, an imperfection 
an error of nature,” and therefore not fitted for 
a state of perfect bliss,—one exception being 
made to this rule in the case of the Virgin 
Mary. As to the less serious dogmas concern. 
ing the inferiority of women, they are plenti- 
ful as blackberries, and some of them provok- 
ing enough. The women, however, make 4 
counter-attack occasionally, which somewhat 
disconcerts the enemy. There is an old ballad 
of which one stanza runs thus :— 

“Quoth Gertrude,— 
Thof menne bin stronge, thei womene wronge, 
To quelle hem aye in thrale; 
Sith womene konne, better nor menne, 
To gide in felds or halle.’’ 

Hard must it have been for that gracious 
lady, who was snubbed for kissing her own 
lord and master. The proud Duke of Somer- 
set, we read,—that particular duke who is 
handed duwn in books as “the proud,’—had 
a second wife, who one day threw her arms 
round his neck, and affectionately kissed him, 
Looking at her with haughty coldness, he 
said, ‘‘Madame, my first wife was a Pe 
and she would not have taken such a liberty ; 
Clearly that said duke ought never to have 
had an opportunity of kissing or being kissed, 
As to widows, they have been made tie theme 
of comments for unknown ages, Maidens, 
we are told, sometimes complain of widows 
for spoiling their chances in the matrimonial 
market. ‘There is a document in print which 
looks very like a joke, but which is declared 
to be bona fide. On March 1, 1733, a petition 
was presented to Gov. Johnson, of South Car- 
olina, signed by sixteen maidens of Charles- 
ton, entreating his Exceilency’s influence and 
interfereiuce to prevent widows from remarry- 
ing until the spinsters had been provided with 
husbands, by fining the offending parties, if no 
more severe punishment could be inflicted. 
The petition urged, ‘‘The great disadvantage 
it is to us maids is, that the widows, by their 
forward carriage, do snap up the young men, 
and have the vanity to think their merits be- 
yond ours; which is a great imposition upon 
us, who ought to have the preference,” 

There bave been, and are, women-:oldiers. 
Of the real original Amazons of classic times 
we know very little; but some of the African 
potentates have Amazon armies; and Mrs, 
Leonowens, in her recent interesting account 
of her governess-experience at the court of 
Siam, makes frequent mention of the body- 
guard of Amazons at the palace. Of heroic 
women who have borne arms in war we fre- 
quently find mention in story. Marguerite, of 
Anjou, the Countess de Montfort, Joan of Are, 
the heroine of Saragossa, occur to one as exX- 
amples, During the civil wars, when the 
Cavaliers disgraced themselves by licentious 
behaviour in some of the towns where they 
were quartered, the young women of Nor- 
wich, we are told, resolved to defend them- 
selves, and petitioned the House of Commons 
to form a maidens’ troop in the Parliamenta 
ry army. Women have, on many occasions, 
donned men’s attire, and rendered good ser 





| vice as private soldiers,—generally impelled by 


some motive in which a husband or a lover 
was concerned. About the middle of the last 
century, a German girl, Anne Sophia Ditzleffin, 
dressed herself as a‘young man, enlisted in the 
militia at Colberg, served six months, then 
entered Prince Frederick’s regiment of cuiras- 
siers, served in it for two years, fought at the 
battle of Kunersdorf, was wounded in the arm 
at Bamberg; next joined a battalion of grena 
diers, and was wounded at Torgau; and di 
not resume her feminine attire and occupa 
tions until she had seen four years of this 
strange soldier-life. About the beginning of 
the reign of George ILL, a young wife of elgh- 
teen, feeling miserable at the absence of her 
husband with his regiment in India, endeav- 
ored to enlist into another regiment just 20 
out; she was frustrated; but it is pleasant to 
read that Sir John Fielding promised to obtain 
for her the position of lady’s maid w some 
officer's wife about to go out toIndia, During 
the stormy times of the French Revolution, 
Gen. Custine had bis attention drawn to the 
fact that a woman was serving bravely a0 
honestly as a soldier in his army, and bad 
been wounded while fighting in the artillery- 
being dismissed as a woman, her grief and 
spondency were such as to induce her re 
mission; and she became aide-major 10 ish 
staff. During the Peninsular War, a 5paub™ 
jady joined the din of battle under circumstan 
ces which won the admiration of those W 
knew the facts of the case. In 1810 her hus 
band was a captain in command of a battery 





at Isla de Leon, and she was with oer 
shot killed him on the spot: his men, con 
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~ aan lead h 
irresol wanted a leader; whereupon 
sod ity took the command, claimed and 
she insti ne allegiance of the men. For an 
obiained * she behaved so bravely, that the 
entire gave her her husband's commission 
Era captaid 
An 


knowing that she would do cred- 
it Erglish officer of the Seventy- 
it © Foot, who saw her, said that she was 
ninth in fall uniform, rode on horseback 
} man, and could not have been known 
like her than a man by her appearance. A 
for Oe woman, about twenty-five years of 
— the conclusion of the great Napo- 
age, Mars, presented herself before a German 
Jeanie ttee which was sitting in London: she 
cummed relief as a soldier; and was able to 
yce reliable testimony that she had really 
t for five years in the allied army, and 
ad been wounded at Leipsic. In the recent 
- co-German war, when the Germans en- 
Fran Lorraine, the highest official present in 
| French village was the post-mistress. 
men aud youths, able and willing to fight, 
The themselves under her guidance, and did 
pacetuale best bravely; she keeping up good 
ine, and issuing orders (let us say in 
and tactics), as lieutenant. The gal- 
t post-mistress has recently been decorated 
sa the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
"Cannot women be sailors as well as soldiers ? 
They have made the attempt, at all events. 
Barly in the reign of George III., Hannah 
Whitney, an Irish woman, served for five 
in the royal navy, and did not reveal 
a secret until she re-entered what may be 
private life. A few years after this,a 
young Yorkshire woman came up from Hull 
jo London in search of her lover: he had en- 
the man-of war “Oxford” at Chatham ; 
she did the same, putting on sailor’s 
and assuming the name of Charles 
W . Her faithless swain deserted, and 
she attempted to desert likewise. This 
ton detection; and the officers kindly 
gare the poor girl a little money, and dismiss- 
ed her. The newspapers in 1782 told of one 
Mrs. Cola, of Poplar, who served on board a 
man-of-war as a sailor, and then, on having a 
pitof property left her, resumed her feminine 
ition, and took a public-house. Early in 
the present century, a country girl, aged fif- 
teen, left her home, put on boy’s clothes, and 
ofered for service on board a South Sea 
whaler. Being refused, she apprenticed her- 
wifto a waterman, and plied her avocation 
deftly: It was not unti' she had beed upset 
ad nearly drowned, in rowing out to “The 
Sir Hyde Parker,’ West Indiaman, that she 
to be “a jolly young waterman,” and 
became a domestic servant in proper feminini- 
of apparel. There was a girl named Re- 
becca Aun Johustone, who knew what it was 
tohavea cruel father or uncle (it is not clear 
which.) He dressed her as a boy when she 
was thirteen, and apprenticed her to a collier- 
ship. She served four years, and then ended 
her sea-life, after receiving a severe beating 
fromthe mate for not getting up sufficiently 
early. Another girl, aged fourteen, named 
Biizabeth Bowden, being left an orphan, came 
from a village in Cornwall in 1807 to Truro, in 
search of employment. Destitute and unsuc- 
cesful, she went to Falmouth, put on boy’ 
clothes, enlisted - oy on ee = M. “ 
“Hazard,” and did gi service aloft as well 
FS below fur several weeks; after which the 
poor young thing, by the kindness of the chief 
officers, was enabled to resume her proper at- 
tie and avocations. One more instance: In 
1815, when H. M. S., “Queen a a 
buudred and ten guns, was paid. off, an Afri- 
cai woman was found among the crew, who 
had served eleven years under the name of 
William Brown. She had become an able 
seaman, and captain of the fure-top: she had 
all the traits of the sailor; and no one had 
suspected her secret, which turned out to be a 
cruel husband, to escape from whom she had 
~ to this hard aud unfeminine mode of 


aud 


Thus it is that, in most cases where women 
have become soldiers or sailors, husbands or 
lovers have generally had something to do in 
supplying a motive. Special circumstances 
liye guided the matter in other instances. 
Why she did it, is not narrated; but the gos- 
siping chronicles which tell about centexari- 
aus, speak of one Mary Hall, who was sexton 
of Bishop’s Hill, York, and who lived wo the 
eof a huudred and five. There was a ped- 
der, in 1793, who was taken ill at an ale-house 
ia Worcester; and, shortly before dying, told 
his (her) story. She had been concerned in 
te Gordon riots in ’80; and, fearing capture 

punishment, had put on man’s dress, and 
taveled the country as a peddler for thirteen 
years. There was a Norwegian woman, early 
lu the present century, who was trained by 
father as a juggler; and, when a woman, 
Ws black-bearded and rough enough to act 
partof a Turkish juggler at Paris, with 
turban and robes all complete. Some women 

We been horse-racers: the annals of the turf 
Wehot without examples to prove this. La- 

"of high birth have been sawyers, but 
Meither as a trade, nor for the pleasure of the 
ih Lady Joan Berkeley, in the time of 

eury III, used, in her later years, to saw 

and sticks in her chamber, “as a part of 
physic,” or medical regimen; and some cen 
turies later, Taylor, the water-poet, while satir- 
izing the court ladies, said, “All their exercise 

Pretending to saw billets.” Women have 

‘mbassadresses; but generally under 

hees of intrigue,—which courts of 

Teputation would wish to avoid,—as in 
the the too notorious Mrs. Behn, iu 
aan of Charles Il. Women have been 

knights; witness Miss Jane Porter, 

* afer the translation of her “Scottish 
aud “Thaddeus of Warsaw” into Ger- 

Was made Lady of the Chapter of St. 

W im, and Grand Cross of that order, in 

Urtem ° : 

Tg; and witness the Begums and 
ies Who have recently become knights of | 
pay of India, Women have been jesters, 
in old dae” filling the same part as the fools 

of ys. There was a female jester at the 
Mas oop ward II., in 1316; Artande du Puy 

lo Jeanne, queen of France in 1373; 

adame d'Or was court-fool at Bruges in 1429; 
rates lle Levin was fool to the Queen of 

Other female jesters are named in 
Bold, Hy °n with the courts of Charles the 
the Dw! Quatre, Don John of Austria, sat 

he 


tay 


Privy von Sachsen-Weissenfels. 

Queen) Me expenses of Princes (afterwards 
items telaun?, of England comprise several 
Queen of ting to “Jane the foule.” Mary, 
any Poe nar brought with her from France 
Jedinidre © jesters, one of whom, Nicola la 
te Medic,’ "ad been cuurt-fool to Catharine 
town in, Nor is this curious avocation un- 


“In and About Stamboul,” speaks of the bold 
wit and hearty laughter of a female jester in 
the harem of Riza Pacha. 

But—and this is more interesting to women 
as well as men to know about—there have 
been female parish, municipal, county, and 
judicial officers, who have maintained their 
position very creditably. One Mrs. Elizabeth 
Scott, was overseer of the poor at Lambourne, 
in Essex; and Mr. Justice Ashurst, on having 
to decide concerning the choice of a woman as 
constable in a particular parish, said that wo- 
men are competent to serve as commissioners 
of sewers and overseers of the poor: the stat- 
ute of Elizabeth mentioned “substantial house- 
holders,” without distinguishing between men 
and women. These were two instances among 
many in the last century. Another case was 
mixed up with a curious concealment of sex. 
A woman had for many years kept a public- 
house at Poplar (probably the same one men- 
tioned in the former sailor-paragraph) as a 
man. She served every office in the parish 
except that of churchwarden; but just as she 
was about to be chosen to that distinguished 
post, a man, who kuew her secret, threatened 
to betray her unless she bribed him heavily. 
The mean. fellow pursued his advantage to 
such an excess that she became desperate, 
candidly made the facts public, and prosecut- 
ed him for some among the modes he had 
adopted for persecuting her; and it is satisfac- 
tory to know that he had several doses of pil- 
lory, and a pretty long imprisonment, for his 
reward. Every decade during the present 
century has presented examples of women en- 
gaged officially in parochial aud municipal af- 
fairs. In 1820 a woman was appointed and 
served as overseer of the poor in the parish of 
Kemsing, near Sevenoaks, Kent. The same 
thing occured five years afterwards at Marston 
Maysey, Wilts. The vestry-book of Bocters 
Town, county of Kerry, records that, on 
Easter Monday, 1828, Mrs. Easterly and Miss 
Kells attended aud voted. In’ 1830, during a 
spirited church-rate contest at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, in which the ladies took a warm parti- 
san interest, one of them tendered her vcte: it 
was accepted and recorded after some hesita- 
tion aud puzzlement on the part of the author- 
ities. It may have been a sly joke on her 
part; but one lady announced that, if elected 
overseer of the poor, she would give a shilling 
to every tramp who applied; the ratepayers 
took the alarm, and did not provide them- 
selves with such an expensive overseer. In 
1852 the Hammersmith vestry discussed the 
best node of appropriating a sum of money 
left to the parish. Much interest was taken in 
rival suggestions, and many women voted. 
The Record newspaper, in 1854, aunounced 
that “Miss Sarah Matilda George was recent- 
ly nominated at a vestry-meeting as a fit and 
proper person to fulfil the duties of overseer 
of the poor of Misson, Notts; and the Retford 
magistrates have made the appointment. 
Miss George subsequently attended a vestry- 
meeting: declared her willinzness to fulfil the 
duties ; and received the balance due to the 
parish from the outgoing overseer.” A lady 
acted as churchwarden of the parish of Ayles- 
tou in Leicestershire so recently as 1857, aud 
was re-elected for the following year. 

But higher than parish and municipal offices 
have been filled by women: those of country 
and judicial rank must also be included. The 
Venerable Bede tells us that the Abbess Hilda 
presided over an ecclesiastical synod, iu decid- 
ing some point of doctrine or discipline. Ab- 
besses had seats in the Great Council of 694. 
In the early history of couuty courts, women 
sat and decided in equal number with men, 
or, rather, instances of the kind have been 
p.aced upon record. One of the Harlejan 
Manuscripts informs us that the Countess of 
Richmond, mother to Henry VIL, was a jus- 
tice of the peace. Lady Anne Berkeley had a 
special commission trom Henry VILL, under 
the Great Seal to inquire into certain riots by 
which she had suffered. “She sat in the pub 
lique Session Hall (at Gloucester), impauelled 
a jury, received evidence, and found Sir Nich- 
olas Poyntz and Maurice Berkeley and their 
fellowes guiltie.”’ Lady Bartlett was made a 
justice of the peace by Queen Mary, on the 
ground that, “as her Majesty was justice of 
the peace for all Eugland, so Lady Bartletié 
ought to be for her native county.’ In these 
instances of Lady Berkeley and Lady Bartlett, 
however, each lady was made judge in a case 
where she herself had been injured—not ex- 
actly in accordance with modern ideas. The 
famous Countess of Derby, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, was on the commission of 
the peace fur Lancaster. Female heiresses 
have more than once been sheriffs of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, the deputy or shire 
clerk attending to such matters as were unfit- 
ting fora woman. The Countess of Thanet, 
in 1676, was one of these instances ; and auoth- 
er was Aune, Countess of Pembroke, who, as 
sheriff of Westmoreland, sat on the bench with 
the other judges at the Appleby assizes. Fe- 
male freeholders voted in the State of New 
Jersey as late as 1800; and one of the newspa- 
pers of that year complimented the ladies for 
having voted for John Adams as President of 
the United States, he being a greater favorite 
than Thomas Jefferson among religious per- 
sous. In 1865 the colony of Victoria passed 
an act fur what we should call rating house- 
hold suffrage: it is believed that female rate- 
payers were not intended to be included; but, 
as they were not expressly excluded, many 
women Claimed and exercised the voting priv- 
ilege. ‘‘At one of the polling booths in the 
Castlemaine district,’ said the Melbourne 
Argus, “a novel sight was witnessed. A 
coach filled with ladies drove up, and the fair 
occupants alighted, and recorded their votes 
for a bachelor candidate, Mr. Zeab.” At the 
Sandhurst pollivg-booth, during the same 
election, about a dozen females voted, on the 
claim of being ratepayers, The Times quot- 
ing from one of the Boston journals in 1870, 
told of one Miss A. P. Ladd, of Augusta, State 
of Maine, who was appointed by the governor 
and council as a justice of the peace and quo- 
rum: she held also the position of chief clerk 
in the United States: Pension Agency at Au- 
gusta, and had the reputation of possessing 
high business qualifications. In the same 
year Chief-.Justice Howe, of Wyoming, when 


who had been members of juries in that Ter- 
ritory, declared, that, though he had a preju- 
dice against the custom, he must say that the 
jurywomen had acquitted themselves with dig- 
nity, decorum, and intelligence.—Chambers 
Journal. 


The Journal of Decatur, Illinois, is publish- 
ed by Mrs. M. E James. How strange an in- 
consistency that a woman may edit a political 








the East; for Mrs. Hornby, in her 






newspaper while she is herself disfranchised! 


asked concerning the fitness of certain ladies | 





TO SINGLE WOMEN. 


Violet Vane will pass this by, I know, never 
dreaming that an article with such a heading 
| Can have any possible connection with her- 
self. She is one of the sweet “‘rosebud-garden 
| girls,’ and in her own heart sh e vows to leave 
it only to be transplanted to some special bow- 
er of matrimonial bliss, where she may at leis- 
ure develop into a full-blown rose of a matron. 
And she thinks, doubtless, that only to those 
pale flowers who, being already beyond their 
first bloom and unappropriated, are beginning 
to droop upon their stems for the lack of par- 
| ticular tending, can this article be addressed. 
Well, let your eyes more on, Violet, while 
you shake your nut-browa hair—craped and 
tied back with a hlue ribbon—impatiently from 
your face. Turn the paper about in search of 
a love-story or a poem, for it is that time of 
day with you now. But maybe ten years 
hence, if you don t get married, you will be in 
a more suitable frame of mind to listen to such 
words as I am going to say—that is, if you 
have as much’ incipient common-sense as I 
hope you have. 

Well, let us suppose then that I am talking 
to those who have done wearing their hair 
down their backs. I mean those who will 
have done with it, if they are wise. Since a 
face that has no longer its first bloom and soft- 
ness, even if not old, aud even if handsome is 
inclined to look more of the one and less of 
the other in contrast. with a juvenile way of 
wearing the hair. I mean such women as 
have had one or two affairsof the heart, and 
who are beginning to feel more at home in 
black silk, and in quiet neutral hues, than in 
the delicate sky-blues and rosepinks and lilac- 
purples in which we used tosee them two or 
three years ago; who have ixsensibly begur to 
Wear gloves and boots a half a number longer 
than they did at nineteen; and who have in- 
creased ten or twenty pounds in weight since 
then, unless they belong to the more unfortu- 
nate class who have lost in that proportion. 

This is the most critical period in the life of 
a single woman, and in America it almost 
seems as if we have ouly young girls or middle 
aged and elderly women. There is certainly 
nothing more fascinating and attractive in its 
way, than a handsome and perfectly healthy 
woman of from twenty-five to thirty-five. If 
she be not wrinkled by sorrow or petty cares; 
if her physical development has preserved the 
happy medium between thick and thin; if she 
has cultivated her mind, disciplined her tem- 
per, and enriched her heart; if she has made 
the most of her chances of observation and ex- 
perience, she ought, at that age, to be at the 
zenith of her queenship in the Woman’s King- 
dom. But is she? Is this our usual type 
of single women in America? 

The term of “old maid’’ has a peculiarly par- 
alyzing effect on most women who have got 
beyond twenty-three. If they chance to over- 
hear themselves thus designated by some chit 
of sweet seventeen—sweet seventeen, by the 
way, is too often addicted to bouncing, to pic- 
kles, to red hands, bad piano playing, tittering, 
and an unsteady walk—from that moment 
they have a vision of an angular creature, with 
high cheek-bones, thin lips, scanty hair, a 
peaked nose and a shrill voice, stepping into 
the place of their old self. The phrase is al- 
most like a spell upon most women. They 
dread it as much as if the mere fact of being 
called an old maid could transform them into 
a cold, pale, thin-blooded, grizzly and discon- 
tented ghoul. Therefore, I say the last half 
of the twenties is the most critical period in 
the life of asingle woman. Then, if ever, she 
is tempted to neglect herself both physically 
and mentally, aud to despond of the future. 
This is especially so if she has been disap- 
pvinted in love, or if she has broken an engage- 
ment. She begins to despair of ever meeting 
the right man, and she is between two dan- 
gers, which menace her in proportion as her 
temperament makes her more liable to lean 
to the one side or to the other. If she be 
warm-hearted and impulsive, she will so feel 
the need of a,companion that she will be likely 
to risk the happiness of her whole after-life by 
marrying some man whom she feels is not the 
right one, ou the plea that he loves her, and 
that she ought in return to try to make him 
happy, since sbe is never to find the one whom 
she can fully love—and then she so wants to 
be loved! On the other hand, if she be so del- 
icate of sentiment, so unerring of perception, 
that nature will not allow her to go counter 
to the intuitions of her heart in such a mat- 
ter, she may sink into a mere drudge in the 
home of some relative, or in the house of her 
parents become even the meek slave of her 
younger sisters. This is the time when she is 
most liable to begin to lose regard for her per- 
sonal appearance. She neglects her skin, and 
forgets how soon a woman's face takes on an 
| habitual expression of care or weariness or 

despondence, if she lets such feelings grow 
| upon her. She begins to be careless about 
| keeping regular hours, and about getting 
enough fresh air and outdoor exercise. She 
thinks any old thing is good enough to wear 
around the house, and—most conclusive of all 
signs—she lets her front parting get wide and 
irregular, from not caring proper'y for her 
hair, until it shows patches of the scalp skin 
here and there, just as a bird’s feathers do 





let the young things in their teens walk over 
her. In all events, she feels that her first 
brightness and freshness are gone forever, and, 
without marriage, all seems a blank for her. 
She has always had it preached to her that this 
| alone can atone for the dulled eye and the pale 
cheek. She has been taught that the state 
between fresh girlish beauty and matrimony 
is dismal and disreputable; and what shall 
she do when, by highways and byways, she at 
last arrives at this middle state, this debatable 
grounc—athing of which she uever dreamed 
as happening to herself in her couleur-de-rose 
girlhood? Of a truth, she does not know 
what to do, nor how to hold herself. Her cir- 
cle of pursuits and amusements narrows 
everyday. Her mind, defrauded of its growth, 
her body neglected, she soon becomes, in very 
truth, that repulsive being whom she has all 
along pictured to herself, under the title of 
“old maid.”’ 

O foolish woman! At thirty, what a beauti- 
ful face that should be, at which a nobly-devel- 
oped mind has been chiseling away for so many 
years! What an attractive figure that should 
be, which has lost no opportunity of ripening 
into grace, and which has had time for full de- 
velopment and through which a generous heart 
has so long sent the warm blood coursing! 
The unfulfilled possibilities of motherhood 
should give a wonderful pathos to the eyes and 
the voice of every woman with a true mother’s 
heart—a pathos which should linger about her | 
as long as she lives. And she, who would have 
beautified wifehood, ought to have forever 
hovering about her virgin forehead, if but dim- 
ly perceived, a sort of mysterious and beauti- 
ful tenderness; and what a sweetness should 
lurk around her lips! 

Now, should you ever dare call such a wo- 
man an old maid in a depreciatory sense, even | 
though she should live alone a hundred years ? 

It seems to me that a thoughtful single wo- 
man ought to be comforted by an outlook over 
the wide scope fur noble and happy living 
which her state presents. Instead of wasting 
her hours in the fretful and incessant inquiry, 
“Why dosen’t he come ?’ she should set about 
making hersel¥ worthy of that possible Him; 
and the doing of this should in itself be such 
a joy to her, that.she should look forward with 
regret to the probability of achange. She has 
her body to keep beautiful, her mind to make 
wealthy, her heart to foster into greater no- 
bleness and higher capabilities of loving, the 
world to delight by her presence, her friends to 
makehappy. Every one of these things should 
be sacred duties to her. But they should be 
also joyous. And is it possible that any woman 
with all these things to do can find any time 
to be discontented, to feel the want of a 
“wider sphere,” as the repining sisterhood 
phrase it? 

There's not a sensible man on earth who 
will not agree with me that a woman living 
as I have described is ten times better worth 
marrying at thirty than she was at twenty. I 
should like to see a cluster of families com- 
posed of Such women, and the men who have 
waited for and happily won them at last, and 
the children born of such marriages. 

But, at any rate, I wantevery single woman 
to remeniber that self-respect and self-culture, 
in all right directions, are duties which she 
owes to herself as well as to others; and that 
those women who neglect these duties, even 
though they sacrifice themselves for their 
friends, are never so loved, so admired, so 
looked up to as those others who do their whole 
duty by themselves as well as by the world. 
Every woman, single or married, has a king- 
dom to reign in if she will—Hearth and Home. 
HowARD GLYNDON. 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city. 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 7 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Beston, Mass. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely ditferent in its make-up from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied ; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice storids, fine 
poems and essays, fashion, ee and garden- 
ing departments, and spicy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM /RE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly.” Milwaukee, Wis. May 25. 


The Best Selling Book in the Market is The Strug- 
gles of 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 


It is illustrated by THOMAS NAST, the greatest 
of American Artists, and contains an introduction 





c 
The authors are L. O. ERSON, of Boston, and 


$5to$20 


by Hon. Charles Sumner. Agents wanted for this | / , mousite, anh tt . ot ene- 


TO CAPITALISTS. 

ta7~ Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years, at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upom 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
n all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the lowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full partica- 
lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 

Des Moinzs, lowa. 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted to Literature, Science, Hae 
morous Sketches, &c. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





1 Cape BF GRO FOR. ook ccddcctcscccovccedeucdl S30 
4copies “  cecedeceecscocsecdncadeas ome ll & 
6 copies ‘* OO" Seeetenedeccconre coudeeteens 150 
9copies “ * (and one extra cop get- 
Rl Rm ecins A yatag R 18 0 


12 copies for one year (and one extra e py to 
getter-up of clitb)... .............. TITTITT 
To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver 
tised in this number of the Ma@azinzg. 
For twelve names and $36, we will send either ot 
the following named articles as Premium: 
A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 


OrOsEES”? . occcccccccsevcccvsceseossie Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons........... “ 15 00 
silver-plated Cake Basket............. 20 00 
1 és Fruit Stand ............- a 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 

DOU 05-0660 babs 0Gi vege ticckececsdes « 12 00 


And some other silverware, at the choice of the 

getter-up of the club. 

All remittances should be by draft or post-office 

order. All communications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 

407 N. Fourth Street, St. Leuis, Me. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 128 and 130 § d Av cormer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinie: at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
i2ss d Av » New York City. 











LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 
Woman's JougRnat Office. 
July 27. tf 





SOMETHING NEW 


FOR WOMEN TO DO. 
Do good and Make Money ! 
Address, with stamp, 
Box 198, New York City. 
™m 


WOMAN'S TEA CO. 


MANDARIN TEA. 


This company has been formed in order to import 
pure Teadirect. MANDARIN TEA is the best 
selected for its purity, delicious flavor, and uniform 
quality, and cannot procoeet at the open ports like 
any and all other ee ship to foreign markets. It 
retains its agreeable Tea flavor, as long as there is 
strenght to be extracted fromit. Everybody likes the 
flavor of the MANDARIN TEA. 


Sole Agency in Boston, 


MME. DEMOREST, 


17 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON. 


FALL FASHIONS. 


JUST OPENED! LATEST STYLES! 
PATTERNS of all Kinds at 
MME. DEMOREST’S 


17 Temple Place, near Tremont Street. 
Nov 2 4t 


o 
NOTICE. 

A few of the colored ladies of the West End have 
recently organized an association to assist in the care 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women. 
Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, Mrs. 
George L. Ruilin, Pres. Apply to Dr. R. Crumpler, 
No. 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m Sept 28 
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Oontinued Brilliant Success of Ditson & Oo.’s 
Gems of Strauss! 


This fine collection, now “all the rage,’ contains 
among its gems (which fill 250 large music pages) 
German Hearts, Aquarelien, 1001 Nights, 
Manhatien, Morgenbl.tter, Artist Life, 
Love and Picasure, Burgersina, 
Blue Danube, Marriage Bells 
Bunbons, Wine, Women and Se sg. 
And many other popular Waltzes, 
PIZZICATO, NEW ANNEN, TRITSCH TRATSCH, 
and other Polkas, with a [nea f number of first-rate 
Quadrilles, Galops, Mazurkas, &c. Price, in 
$2.03 Cloth, $3.00. Sent, post-paid, for 
price. 


The Great New Ohuroh Music Book, 


THE STANDARD! | 


Still “‘wayes,” and is on the pet of being introduced 
to a multitude of Singin Schools now to commence. 


R. PALMER, ot Chicago, neither of whom will be 


satisfied with less than 
TWICE the ORDINARY CIRCULATION 


of Church Music Books. 
for which, for the present, Specimen Copies will be 
sent. 


Dv not fail to send $1.25, 


Price, $1.50. 
OLIVER DITSON & CU., Besten. 
$3 = DITSON & CO., New 7 
ct. 26. 





per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of @ither sex, 
oung or old, make more money at work for us in 











when it is moulting. If sensitive, she is apt 
to relegate herself into corners in company, and 


and other popuiar books. Address, I.N. RICHARD- thing el Particulars free. Add G. Stinson & 
SON & CO., Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. Co., Portland, Me. 
Nov. 9. 4t Sept. 3. lyr. 
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Special Premiums. 

For Owx new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Tey new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
Rew chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”” worth $15.00. 


Eaock subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 

eription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 

nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
188 M 

et br 

ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 

14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLV ED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE BECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERM8 TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT: 

Box. 








ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tae ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
WoMAN SuFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held 
at St. Louis, Mo., in Temple Hail, Nov. 20 and 


* 21. Private hospitality will be provided for 


delegates. 

Auxiliary societies should take care to se- 
cure representation by their full quota of dele- 
gates, corresponding in number to the Congres- 
sional delegations of their respective States. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who concur 
in the methods and objects of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association are invited to or- 
ganize auxiliary societies in their respective lo- 
calities, State, county, or town. 

The great increase of the interest which 
is felt in all that concerns the rights and duties 
of women makes it imperative for us to hold this 
general meeting, even in a year crowded with 
political and party excitements. The direct in- 
tervention of Woman in all that concerus her 
own welfare, and that of Humanity, justifies it- 
self more and more in the public mind. The 
consideration of this important question cannot 
be postponed in favor of any smaller and more 
immediate issue. 

This third anniversary will be held in the 
Metropolis of the Mississippi Valley. We hope 
for a full and earnest meeting. Let the 
friends of Woman throughout the land spare 
no effort to make it so. The best wisdom and 
the purest zeal should unite to render our 
measures timely and effective. Truth and Jus- 
tice are on our side. Ignorance and Prejudice 
are against us. In opposing these, we carry 
forward the good fight of human freedom, and 
contribute towards the enlightenment and 
enfranchisement of the Human Race, 

Delegates to the Annual Meetings, can be 
accommodated at the St. James Hotel, at re- 
duced rates. Lucy Strong, Pres. 

JuLia WARD Howe, Chair. Ex. Com. 

‘FRIEND OR FOE? — 

The well-known injunction of Lord Chester- 
field bidding his son consider every friend as a 
possible enemy, every enemy as a possible 
friend, receives a new application in the light 
of the conflagration still smouldering in the late 
thoroughfares of Boston. It is indeed more 
truly applicable to agencies than to personali- 
ties. The forces of nature are powerful allies 
or powerful enemies, according as they second 
or contract the efforts of mankind. Of all the 
phenomena of the visible world, fire is per- 
haps the nearest and most cordial minister to 
man. Prometheus, pre-thoughted, stole it 
from heaven for him, and the theft was ac- 
counted so costly and daring as to doom the 
giver to eternal torment. The possession of 
this gift sharpjy marks man’s superiority to 
other animals. Many of these have their own 
constructions—they build nests, weave webs, 
make wax and honey, erect dams. Man alone 
makes fire—the hearth and the altar are for 
him. 





But this great friend, this titanic wielder and 
shaper of man’s work, this hundred fold aid to 
labor and locomotion, is terrible when his blind 
force outleaps the guidance of the human 
brain. No construction fashioned with his 
aid is half so swift as the destruction he can 
accomplish when he gets the start of those 
whose business it is to use and to subdue him. 

Let us not, however, forget the other half of 
Chesterfield’s pregnant saying. An enemy 
should be regarded as a possible friend. An 
untoward event often brings unlooked for 
blessings in its train. The angel of desolation 
is still an angel, if we know how to entertain 
him. 

Our beloved city has indeed met the shock 
ofa severe trial. The late fire will rank among 
the historic conflagrations of which the New 
York fire of 1837 and the destruction of Chi- 
cago in 1871 are two of the most important. 
The example of the latter city, however, if 
nothing else, would teach us to look for good 
results beyond the present confusion and dis- 
tress. Happy is it that the monetary loss of 
the present occasion falls chiefly on the rich, 
who will have abundant opportunity to make 
good their losses by a few years of industrious 
economy. Happy is it that the loss of life has 
been small, and that few homes have been de- 
stroyed. In the comfort of the fireside men 
can best resolve and meditate what they should 
do. Wives and babes are precious aids and 
comforts. 

Of the many women likely to be left for 
some time without employ, we think more 
anxiously. For them the tempter may spread 
his wicked net. Let us hope that he will 
spread it in vain. The households of New 
England would gladly and speedily absorb this 
unemployed crowd, to aid in the happy tasks 
of domestic life, to help us rear our dear chil- 
dren, and tend the sanctuary of home. 
Useful works and friendly fellowship can thus 
be offered to these women, vur sisters, too 
much estranged from us by fanciful and ambi- 
tious theories. 

We do not prescribe this as the only remedy 
for their present embarrassment,’but should 
regard it as a happy result, and a natural one. 
Trials like the present draw closer the bonds 
of human alliance and sympathy. We should 
hope that some great heart-blessing may follow 
hard upon this material misfortune. Man is 
great when he overcomes the elements, greater 
when he overcomes adversity, but greatest 
when he conquers the last adversary, Self. We 
have got the better of the fire at last,—we are 
sure to get the better of our present loss and 
hindrance. Let us also make sure of the great 
lessons of the present visitation by following 
every generous inspiration, and by bearing the 
burthens of others as if they were our own. 

J. W. iH. 
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THE GREAT FIRE. 

The telegraph has already carried the news 
round the world that Boston has suffered un- 
counted loss, by a fire which broke out early 
on Saturday evening, November 10, near one 
business center of the city, and which contin. 
ued to burn, baffling all efforts to extinguish 
the flames, until 65 acres were in ruins. The 
loss is variously estimated at from sixty to 
one hundred millions of dollars. 

Fire companies did their best, but the build- 
ings were too high for the water to reach, and 
so compact, that there was no suitable place 
for the fire-engines. No headway was made 
against the fire till many buildings were blown 
up. The flames spread with incredible rapid- 
ity, leaping from roof to roof and across the 
street, houses going down before them as 
though they had been cob houses. The roar- 
ing of the fire was heard milesaway. The aw- 
ful grandeur of the sight will never be forgot- 
ten by those who saw it. 

The old post-office was on fire and, though 
not destroyed, the mail was at once carried 
to Fanueil Hall, and on Monday was being 
distributed as usual. 

No calamity was ever accepted with more 
equanimity or more resolate courage. On 
Wednesday the Daily Journal had two entire 
columns of advertisements, announcing where 
parties lately burned out had established them- 
selves, to continue their business. There has 
been only one spirit, and that is of “real pluck.” 
Chicago telegraphed “what can we do for 
you?” and Boston sent back an answering 
dispatch—“‘We don’t need anything, we can 
help ourselves.”’ 

Two days later, the ruins bristled with sign- 
boards, announcing where the burned out par- 
ties could be found; and before the end of the 
week, hundfeds of offices were again in order» 
opened in other parts of the city. 

Great as the destruction is, strangers coming 
to the city by any of the great thoroughfares 
(except the Hartford and Erie, whose depot 
was entirely destroyed) could be carried 
through the city to any other depot, and 
never dream that there bad been a fire at all. 
We must go down among the still smouldering 
ruins, to have any realizing sense Of the fright- 
ful loss and waste. 

Among the large number of individual acts 
of cave for the firemen, those of Mrs, Harring- 
ton deserve mention. During Sunday, she fed 
at her coffee rooms, No. 12 School Street, over 
270 firemen, and was then obliged to close the 








doors because her larder wa* utterly exhausted. 


She also sent out a large number of cans of 
coffee to those who were unable to leave their 
engines. On Monday she repeated her good 
deed, the fireman’s badge being all that was 
necessary to secure the best the house af- 
forded. 

Madame Rudersdorff gives the proceeds of 
her concert in Gloucester, Monday evening for 
the assistance of poor young women of Boston 
out of employment. 

James A. Froude offers to give the proceeds 
of his whole course cf lectures in Boston, to 
the sufferers by the fire. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
will do all in their power to aid young women 
out of employment and solicit contributions 
for that purpose. 

It is almost worth sll it wili cost, that such 
fine human possibiliiies have been brought 
out by it. 

Boston will build itself up better than be- 
fore. Its crooked ways will be made straight, 
and a new tide of sympathy will set towards 


it, because it has suffered. L. 8 
BOSTON ADVERTISER VERSUS REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM. 


At the representative caucuses in Boston 
last Monday week, in Ward Three, a resolution 
was adopted endorsing Woman Suffrage, the 
prohibitory law, anc a reduction of the hours 
of labor. In Ward Six (Beacon Hill), the 
Worcester platform was endorsed, and the 
representatives instructed to vote for George 
S. Boutwell for Senator; at several other cau- 
cuses the representatives were instructed to 
vote for Woman Suffrage. Whereupon the 
Boston Advertiser finds fault, as follows :— 


Several Republican representative caucuses 
have instructed their candidates for the Legis- 
lature how to vote not only on the Senatoria! 
question, but on prohibition, Woman Suffrage, 
and possibly other questions outside of their 
jurisdiction, These last are not political ques- 
tions, and it is quite possible to be a Republi- 
can, even in Massachusetts, and not be a 
prohibitionist or an advocate of Woman Suf- 
frage. The chance majority of a caucus, call- 
ed for other purposes, has no more authority 
to bind arepresentative on these outside ques- 
tions than it would have to bind him in the 
matter of appropriating money for a farm 
school, or of opening the public library on 
Sunday. The caucus nominates the candi- 
date, but the representative is responsible to 
the people of his district, and no candidate 
should be put at disadvantage who frankly an- 
nounces his intention to follow his own sense 
of public duty rather than the instructions 
which a meager minority of his constituents 
may have carried through a caucus, 


The Republican party of Massachusetts has 
embodied Woman Suffrage in its platform of 
principles. What right has the Boston Adver- 
tiser to ignore the fact? If Woman Suffrage 
is not a Republican principle, then nothing isa 
Republican principle. 1f Woman Suffrage is 
not a political question, what is it? If one 
plank of a platform is political and expressive 
of the party creed, why is not every other 
plank equally so? 

The position of the Advertiser is the more 
untenable, because Woman Suffrage had been 
under discussion in our State Conventions for 
two years previous to its adoption, had been 
postponed upon the ground that proper notice 
should be given, and had been commend- 








ed to “earnest and respectful consideration” in 
the platform of the previous year. Never be- 
fore was a political issue so deliberately and 
cautiously adopted as this! 

We deny the right of a caucus to instruct its 
representatives to vote against Woman Suf- 
frage, because that is now, in Massachusetts, 
a Republican issue. But every caucus has an 
undoubted right to notify its candidate that he 
is under obligation, as a Republican, to sus- 
tain it. It is an established principle in politi- 
cal ethics that no candidate can honorably ac- 
cept office unless he is willing to endorse the 
platform and carry out its principles. And 
one of the principles cf the Republican party 
of Massachusetts, let the Advertiser squirm 
as it may, is ImpARTIAL SUFFRAGE for all 
American citizens irrespective of sex. In a 
subsequent issue the Advertiser asserts that 
the platform is binding only on the individuals 
who vote for it. If so, the nominations also 
are binding only on the individuals who vote 
for them. On this principle, Horace Greeley 
was as much the Republican candidate as was 
Ulysses S. Grant. If so, delegate conventions 
are a fraud and should be abolished. No par- 
ty can live upon such a principle, which strikes 
at the very foundations of representative gov- 
ernment. H. B. B. 


SOROSIS. 


A large and enthusiastic reception was giv- 
en to Miss Emily Faithfull, by the ladies of 
Sorosis, on the occasion of their regular social 
meeting, Monday, Nov. 4. . 

Over two hundred assembled in Delmonico’s 
large hall soon after noon, comprising the chief 
representative women of our metropolis and 
of adjacent sister cities. 

Among the presiding officers of societies, 
were Kate Hillard of the Woman’s Club, and 
Mrs. Anna Field of the Business Woman’s 
Union, both of Brooklyn, and Mrs. Henrietta 
Johnson of the Woman’s Club of Orange, and 
Mrs. Carter, Superintendent of the School of 
Design at Cooper Union. There was a brill- 
iant constellation of the literary, artistic 
and musical; while Drs. Emily Blackwell, 
Mary C. Putnam and several officers in the 





Free Woman’s Medical College, represented 
that department, and Prof. Maria Mitchell 
came from Vassar to look at mundane stars, 
instead of heavenly ones. 

The exercises opened with a brilliant over- 
ture by Mrs. Jennie Dean Vance, followed by 
Mme. Brinkerhoff, who sang “My Message,” 
by Blumenthal, in her superior style. 

The Secretary then read letters from Julia 
Ward Howe, Phebe Hanaford, Celia Burleigh, 
and others, giving warm greeting to our guest 
of the day. 

Then followed an admirable short address 
by our President, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, 
in which she gave a synopsis of the labors of 
Miss Faithfull for women, showing a most lov- 
ing appreciation of what that lady has done, 
everyway. The address was all too brief, but 
our President has a way of saying much and 
suggesting more. 

She says, “Many societies for women’s needs 
and education are represented by these noble 
women, who offer the right hand of fellowship 
to our honorary guest-member, who, in the 
character of Woman’s Helper, is more honor- 
ed than in that of author, editor, lecturer or 
instructor. Thus, dear friends, we all testify 
by our presence here, that we feel that though 
our ways are many, a common center spheres 
them, a common purpose sanctifies them all, 
if to that one great purpose they are bent. 
How blessed it is to feel and to know that 
these names are nothing vital, nothing radical, 
that under all, the helping hand works well, 
and by them all the dexterous fingers and busy 


brains are trained to the industrial arts, self- - 


helpfulness, practical expression and the in- 
telligent utterance of thought.” 

Miss Faithfull’s kindly English face, express- 
ed her emotion at this cordial reception by the 
club, and by Mrs. Wilbour. In afew well-cho- 
sen words, she thanked us, in a musical voice, 
for our great kindness. Her first public recog- 
nition from America, she said, was in being 
made an honorary member of Sorosis. And 
pleasant as our greeting was, it also showed 
her how to improve upon her experience in 
the Victoria Club, which iacked the social fea- 
ture which is so enjoyable here. 

After a Scotch ballad, charmingly rendered 
by Miss Fletcher, we heard Mrs. Ella M. Cly- 
mer recite “The Mother and Poet,” all too 
well, as many tearful eyes testified. 

Then the topic for discussion, “Which tends 
to the wider usefulness and education of wo- 
men, societies devoted to special aims, or as- 
sociations for the interchange of thought, ob- 
servation and experience on every subject of 
the day ?”’ was introduced by Jennie June Cro- 
ly in an instructive and practical paper, taking 
ground in favor of special aims. She was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Ravenhill, Prof. Bronson, Dr. 
Mary Putnam, Mrs. Elizabeth Powell, Mrs. H. 
M. Poole and Mrs. Mary F. Davis, the two lat- 
ter advocating the broadest culture as indis- 
pensable, while Miss Faithfull closed by advo- 
cating general culture and frequent and free 
discussions. ; 

Mrs. Howell then gave us an essay called 
“Among the Forties,” both witty and wise, 
followed by Miss Kate Hillard, who recited a 
piquant little original poem, entitled “The 
Lovers’ Quarrel ;” Mrs. Lyman delighted us by 
showing how “The Wolf at the Door” was 
driven away by charity, and Minnie C. Swazey 
gave a delightful rendering of Jean Ingelow’s 
‘Seven times Seven.” There followed a few 
words from Prof. Maria Mitchell, and Mrs. 
Field from the “Business Union,” of Brooklyn, 
which will open next week, and has seventy- 
five names upon its books. A kind letter was 
read from Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, so favora- 
bly known in educational work, and who is 
now lecturing to teachers in Maine. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
in pleasant social intercourse, which, I forgot 
to mention, was enlivened at the beginning of 
our gathering by one of Delmonico’s best 
lunches. Every one felt the geniality of the 
occasion, and it was indeed one of the most 
joyful, as it was the largest of our many gath- 
erings. 

Sorosis is living and growing, as you will per- 
ceive. Thatit is, we owe more than we can 
rightly estimate, or than she can understand, 
to our President, Mrs. Wilbour. An inspira- 
tion came to this true friend of women, years 
ago; it was kindled in the hearts of a few other 
noble women, who together formed the nucleus 
of the society. Since the day of the first meeting 
she has never paused through difficulties and 
discouragements, but has fed the sacred fire 
with the best thought and work of a consecrat- 
ed life. Now that it is a beacon, cheering 
many a woman who labors with hand, heart, 
or brain, we will not forget who trimmed so 
faithfully the flame which warms so many 
lives. H. 





.“THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.” 


The taste of some of these writers in the 
North American Review is execrable, and one 
or two of these brief essays remind us of that 
delicate piece of writing in the last Atlantic, 
wherein Prof. Tyndall is styled “a coxcomb.” 
For example, the reviewer of a coarse English 
novel, going beyond even the coarseness of 
his author,commits the North American to 
this sort of vulgar slap-dash about our country- 
womern.—“A woman without a man to manage 
her is unsexed and wofully astray. Women 
like a master; we might even say that they 
like to be bullied by a masterful man. We 
thank the authoress for this, that her heroine 








———__ 
————=—= 
is areal woman, with blood that 
pulses that throb, not the epicene Loin and 
seems to have become the American 
whom sex is of as little consequence ag it ig ts 
mules ; who thinks there is something & 
in robust proportions and vigorous health 
prattles of ‘purity’ and ‘womanhood’ and } 
great work.’” We trust this critic wi,| 
undertake to prattle or grunt about “yw, 
hood”’ or “purity,’’ lest some one of these « 
icene creatures’’ should feel obliged to “P 
him to task in the words which an Ep 
lady once used to Professor Comus, after 
of his university lectures on sexual selection, 
es “Svinte gluttony 1 
Ne’er looks to heaven amidst his rgeous 
feast, - 
But, with besotted, base ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes his feeder, Shall] 
on, © 
Or have I saidenongh? To him that dares 
Arm his profane tongue with conte 
words “—— 
sea oe sun-clad power of chastity 

ain would I something say;—yet t¢ 

anne Ys—y to What 
Thou hast not ear nor soul to apprehend 
The sublime notion and high mystery 
That must be uttered to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of virginity.” 

Considering that every one of the editors of 
the North American, from time immemorial 
has been a professor in Harvard University, 
such passages as we have qnoted above, shed 
more light than a dozen official reports on the 
respect which that institution pays to the‘ 
and serious doctrine” of womau’s higher edu. 
cation.— Springfield Republican. 

It is fair to say, however, that this Coarse 
contempt for women is the inevitable result 
of an exclusively masculine college; and that 
the writer, like all the younger Cambridge 
men, simply echoes Lowell. The germ of all 
the above is to be found in Lowell's, “My Story 
Windows,” page 372, where he says, “The other 
sex, if we may venture still to call them so,” 

T. W. H, 


FREE LOVE FATAL TO WOMAN'S EQUALITY. 


Free Love, in all its forms, is the most insid- 
ious and fatal foe of Woman’s Rights. The 
most insidious, because it professes to freg 
Woman from bondage, while it consigns her 
to pauperism, The most fatal, because wo. 
man’s independence, material and moral, is 
founded upon the permanence and indissolu- 
bility of marriage. Every theory or practice 
which tends to weaken or destroy the tie that 
connects one man and one woman, in an ex- 
clusive and life-long relation, puts woman ata 
frightful disadvantage. To make marriage 
terminable at the will of either party, is prac 
tically to make woman the slave of man’s ap- 
petite and caprice. No matter what form li- 
cense assumes, whether Mormon polygamy 
or Communistic promiscuity, free divorce, or 
mercenary prostitution, woman is alike man’s 
victim, and equality of rights becomes impos- 
sible. For Nature has made men and women 
for partners, not competitors ; for co-operativp, 
not conflict. 

The following utterance in the Oneida Cir- 
cular, the organ of the “Bible communist” 
Free-lovers, is refreshing for its logical consist- 
ency. These people have mistaken the har- 
lotry of hell for the conjugality of heaven; 
permanent and exclusive conjugal affection of 
one man and one woman they repudiate as 
selfishness. Woman’s strongest and noblest 
impulse towards “union for life’ is disregard- 
ed. The Oneida Community being founded 
upon the subjection of Woman, it is not sur- 
prising that her inferiority is openly asserted 
asfollows :— 

THE INFERIORITY OF WOMEN. 

John Stuart Mill's “Subjection of Women” 
proves very interesting reading. One likes to 
hear acalm, philosophical man say goud things 
for our mothers, sisters and daughters. At 
times Mr. Mill has a touch of fervor that stirs 
one like eloquence. We can thank him for 
making it very plain that marriage and slavery 
are “the twin relics of barbarism.” of 

His criticism of masculine selfishness is just 
and almirable; but when he tries to prove 
equality of the sexes, at least to deny their 
substantial inequality, one has a vague feeling 
that he is proving too much, You wonder 
how it was that map got ahead of woman so? 
Did he get up earlier in the morning, or a 
he lie abed plotting? When David Dodd's 
sister wanted to know why his crew got beat 
en in the boat race, David said it was 
the men in the other boat could pul harder 
than he could. Thatis it! the men have 
pulled harder than the women. In the pbysr 
cal ages they have maintained their supremacy 
by physical strength; in the intellectual ages 
they have kept it by their greater meuy 
strength; and in the spiritual ages they 
doubtless keep it by their greater Sp 
strength. . : 

A man’s strength is his main point—" 
may call it obstinacy or stupidity, or vee 
like—there it is; and the most comfort 
thing we can do is to believe, with Paul, t 
man is the head of the woman, even as Cb 
is the head of man, and then work and yo 
for the time when we shall have grace oe 
our power, and not abuse it.— Oneida Circulat. 

Mr. Noyes misrepresents John Stuart Mill 
when he charges him with “making it pr 
plain that marriage and slavery are twin relics 
of barbarism.”’ Mr. Mill opposes the a 
ity of the laws which regulate the yi 
contract, not the contract itself. Mr. Mill A 
mands that marriage shall be reformed, rn 
pealed; that it shail cease to be a legal relati 
of master and servant, and shall become a 
long partnership of equals, with rec!P 
rights and duties. wt 

The Oneida Community, on the con oa 
abolish marriage altogether. No beapree 
that even Brick Pomeroy observed er a 
women of the Oneida Community look 
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—— 
tless, and dull. Take from women 
Sas of conjugality, and for her “the beau- 
ese the loveliness has passed away from 
ee and the same is true of every right- 
man. 
No wonder that one consequence of this ig- 
of nature’s purest impulses is the same 
tewpt for the weaker sex on the part of 
the stronger, that is entertained in Utah and 
Turkey. The inferiority of woman is a logi- 
cal deduction from the Oneida anti-marriage 
doctrine. Never before have I seen in the 
writings of this school a plainer proof of the 
inherent brutality of that doctrine than in this 
extract. Mark, in the last paragraph, the fero- 
cious exultation of the lower and coarser hu- 
man faculties over the higher and finer, as es- 
represented in women. 
— SAMUEL LEAVITT. 





JUSTICE, NOT FAVORS. 


Eprrors Woman's JournaL:—The fol- 
lowing is cut from the Washington Star:— 

CLERKS APPOINTED.—Lavinia 8S. Ralston, 
Jobn F. Patterson, Emily Smith, Lizzie Par- 
rish and Love L. Barsley bave been appointed 
first-class clerks in the Treasury department, 
they having passed a compet itive examination, 
in which forty-five applicants appeared on the 
12th inst. Of the ten successful applicants 
thus far, six are females. 

This was handed me by my husband with 
the remark, “There is an item for you; such 
things go @ long way to prove woman’s men- 
tal equality.” Now, in justice to him, [ must 
say that individually he does not entertain any 
such idea as woman’s inferiority in any parti- 
cular, but he is under the impression that 
many men do think women inferior, and that 
all they need is proof to the contrary. 

In this I differ with him. Ido not believe 
there is a man on the globe, who is capable of 
thinking at all,on any subject, that really be- 
lieves any such stuff. I know there are many 
who assert it, but they are to be divided into 
two classes. One, composed of men who know 
so little themselves that they are afraid of 
competition with women, and the other, of men 
who willfully assert it for selfish purposes. 

This may not be politic but it is truth. 
Many advocates of woman’s emancipation bow 
in the dust before men and plead for their 
rights, 1 am not one of that sort. I feel that 
Iam deprived illegally and unjustly of rights 
which belong to me, as much as to my hus- 
band and sons. I consider the men who are 
responsible for it, tyrants. If they do not like 
the epithet they have a remedy, viz: not to in- 
flict tyranny. 

l call it sheer impudence in any man to 
taunt me with not being his equal, when he 
makes or upholds laws that are intended to ac- 

~complish that very result. I believe it would 
forward the cause if women would stop whi- 
ning and ransacking ancient and modern bhis- 
tory for proofs of the justice of Woman's 
claim, and would demand what is hers, and is 
withheld by force. 

If a woman goes through college successfully, 
the newspapers, all over the Jand, herald it, as 
though it were out of the usual course of events, 
and the women, too, take up the refrain and 
bow in the dust before mankind, as though it 
were something they are surprised at. Thisis 
putting the cart before the horse. The sur- 
prise would be that there was ever born a man 
base enough to prohibit a woman from going 
to college, or doing anything else she wants to 
do. The bowing in the dust and humiliation 
should come from the other side, from those 
.who prate about woman’s being ‘‘God’s last, 
best gift to man,” and, at the same time, place 
her in the same category with “idiots, lunatics, 
and persons of unsound mind.’’ 

Ido not consider myself a gift in any sense, 
except to ny children, and they are the very 
ones of whose control Iam deprived. I intend 
to assert my rights, not beg for them, as long as 
Ihave breath, and if I can close my eyes on this 
world, leaving my daughters on the same foot- 
ing with my sons,I shall be happy and say, 
“Lord, let thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

Lizzie A, DopGeE. 

Washington, Nov. 8, 1872. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


The studio of Sidney H. Morse, late of the 
Radical, is at No 25 Bromfield St., room 10, 

The Court Journal says that a collection of 
twenty-five well-made pins has been found in 
the subterranean vaults of Thebes—showing 














“In the present institution of marriage there 
are three classes of wives, and only three: 
Theslave wife, the dependent pet wife, and 
the companion. Gentlemen, which do you 
choose? Shall it be the king and his slave, 
| the king and his canary bird, or the king and 
the queen ?” ; 

Jobn M. Langston, the well-known colored 
lawyer, who is at the head of the Law Depart- 
ment of Howard University, is spoken of asa 
suitable person to represent his, race in the 
cabinet of Gen. Grant. So soon as any class 
has the right of suffrage, it is able to look af- 
ter its own interest. Let the women make a 
note of this. 


lish a novel. It is a story of life in Northern 


ters will be drawn from life, including Ben 


| assumed names. 
At Pittsfield’s Maplewood Institute, on the 





lican proclivities all came into chapel for 


Hon. A. G. Riddle, formerly a member of 
| Congress from the Cleveland district, and now | a cruelty; neither the law nor the facts require 
a lawyer in Washington City, will shortly pub- | me to do so, and I shall award the child to her 


for the custody of his child, now in care of its 
mother. The mother obtained a divorce from 
Wing for extreme cruelty, married a Mr. May- 
berry, and resides in San Francisco. The 
Judge, in giving his decision in favor of the 
mother, said :— 

A man, to protect his children, must have 
moral and physical courage todoso. Accord- 
ing to my experience, a man who beats his 
wife can have no moral or physical courage. 
It is claimed the petitioner is a peaceable man 
—no doubt he is—a man who whips his wife 
will be generally found, outside of his family, 
a peaceable man—cowards are always peace- 
able men—he has not the courage to be any- 
thing else. In this case it would be exceed- 





} 


Ohig forty years ago, and many of the charac- | 


} 


day after election, the young ladies of Repub- | 


ingly distressing to me to tear the child, five 
years old, from so fond and affectionate and 
capable a mother. I cannot be party to such 


custody. 


The ancient customs of the Jewish people 
make the reception by a young woman of a 


Wade, Joshua R. Giddings, and others, under | gift from a young man tendered with the 


words, “I consecrate thee to myself with this,” 
avalid marriage. A young and indigent Jew, 
in Paris, being in want of a rich wife, lately 
fixed upon a rich young Jewess as a fit person 


| prayers in bright colored dresses and with red | on whom to try a strategem suggested by this 


white and blue ribbons about their necks and | custom. 


He introduced himself to his victim 


| twined in their hair, while their Democratic | as a jeweler in the town, and succeeded in 


| sisters appeared in black dresses and sashes, 
and with crape ties. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody is making an effort 
to secure the success of a Kindergarten in 
Boston. She will give a course of lectures on 
the subject. There should certainly be such 
schools wherever there are small children, es- 
pecially in cities, where the lessons learned in 
| the fields with singing birds and laughing 
| brooks cannot be taught. 





| From the window of every fruit shop in 
| Paris, there gazes plaintively at the passer-by a 
picture of a beautiful woman dressed in the 
deepest mourning and bathed in tears. Al- 
sace, the name written beneath, tells the story 
of universal French grief, and does not exag- 
gerate the dominant sentiment of the district 
thus allegorically represented. 


A town meeting was to be held at Danbury, 
Conn., recently, to decide whether or not to 
license the sale of intoxicating liquors. On 
| the preceding day the la dies of the town voted 
on the question in regular form, with the fol- 
| lowing result:—For license, 2, against license; 
| 457. On the foliowing day the men voted— 
| for license, 452, against license, 487. 





The Index indulges in the following conserv- 
ative platitude:— 

It is commonly cleimed that the solution of 
| the problem how to get rid of intemperance 
awaits only the arrival of Woman Suffrage. 
Thatis adreary blunder, It awaits the arrival 
of Free Religion in the head and heart of every 
individual. Suffrage, whether male or female, 
can never deal with that problem. Look for 
its solution to education, industry and virtue. 

At the installation of Rev. J. N. Emery, at 
Beverley, Mass., Nov. 7th, as pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church, woman was recognized, since 
the hymns were written by two women—Mrs. 
A. M. Holbrook of Melrose, Mass., and Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford of New Haven. The 
Scriptures were read by Mrs. Hanaford, and 
she also offered the installation prayer. The 
sermon was by Rev. E. C. Bolles, of Salem, 
Mass. 


Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, formerly of New 
York, after having visited many normal 
schools and kindergartens in Europe, is lec- 
| turing upon the “Philosophy of Education,” 
|! and upon “Methods of Instruction.’ Mrs. 
Diehl has been employed to visit teachers’ in- 
stitutes in every county of Maine. She has 
filled similar engagements in many otber 
States, coming before not less than ten thou- 
sand teachers annually. 


It is generally supposed that Delaware is 
the orly State which still keeps up the whip- 
ping post; but this, it appears, is a mistake, 
According to the Louisville Courier-Journal 
the civilization of Kentucky has again been 
darkened by the public whipping of one of its 
citizens. He was treated for his moral delin- 
quencies with ten lashes upon his back in the 
market-place of Paducah, and a great crowd 
of idle spectators witnessed the disgraceful 
scene. 

On Monday evening last, Miss Ruth Russell 
of Sturgis, Mich., delivered a lecture on tem- 
perance, in Fort Wayne, Ind., at Summit City 
Hall, corner of Berry and Harrison streets. 
The hall was filled to its utmost capacity, with 
the leading citizens. Miss Russell spoke for 





that tLe modern pin is only a re-invention. 

The President has appointed George B. 
Loring, of Massachusetts, Commissioner on 
the Centennial Anniversary of American In- 
dependence, in place of J. Wiley Edmunds, 
resigned. 

Gen. Horace Binney Sargent, Mrs. Howe, 
Miss Rockwood, Professor Perkins, and Rev. 
Jesse Jones, have been engaged to deliver 
4 Course of lectures at Boffin’s Bower, relating 
to women and their occupation. 

Edward Hitchcock, the eldest son of the Pro- 
fessor of Amherst College, arrived home from 
Labrador, where he has spent the summer, on 
Saturday last. On bis home trip, he was ship- | 
Wrecked on the 3d of October, losing the 
Whole of the valuable collection of natural his- 
torical specimens that he had collected. 


The Northern Journal, of Montreal, says: 


| 
| 





above an hour, and at the close of her lecture 
was greeted with a round of well-merited ap- 
plause, The lecture is mentioned by those 
who were present, as a most excellent and 
successful effort. 


The trouble of the late Mr. Charles Dickens 
with his wife is again the subject of a good 
deal of discussion in England. It is said that 
Mr. Forster, in the second volume of his “Life 
of Dickens,” which will shortly appear, 
charges upon Mrs, Dickens the responsibility 
of the separation. Against this, we are also 
told, Mr. Charles Dickens (jr.) warmly pro- 
tests, insisting that the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth shall be told con- 
cerning the affair. 


Judge Stanley, of San Francisco, refuses the 
petition of George Wing, of Bangor, who asks 


| making her choose a bracelet. 


| 





While paying 
him, she perceived that the money she had put 
down was insufficient, and said so to the pre- 
tended jeweler, who instantly handed her a 
coin, at the same time pronouncing the sacra- 
mental words which made her his wife. The 
girl instantly threw down the piece, but the 
rascal had, in the estimation of the bigoted 
rabbis, acquired sufficient right over her to in- 
duce them to summon her before the syna- 
gogue that the affair might be investigated, 
although it was obvious that, both parties be- 
ing French sutjects, no such claim could 
stand. The rabbis decided that the conditions 
making the gift a marriage had not been ful- 
filled, but the poor girl fell ill from agitation 
and anxiety, and died in a few days. 

Mrs, Huntington, of Norwalk, Conn., was 
not allowed to vote after all. The freeman’s 
oath had been duly administered to her by the 
Board of Selectmen, but the registers refused 
to put her name on the voting list. She ap- 
pealed to the Court. Judge Minor heard the 
case. Senator Ferry argued against her claim, 
contending that the selectmen acted contrary 
to the Constitution of the State. The Judge 
sustained the registers. Mrs. Huntington 
then appealed to tlie Supreme Court. It is a 
wonder that a sense of shame should not de- 
ter any lawyer or judge from taking such ac- 
tion as this. Here is a woman, a citizen, as 
much interested in all that concerns the wel- 
fare of the State and Nation, as any other cit- 
izen. She is not an idiot, criminal or lunatic. 
She asks forcibly, and intelligently to exercise 
the political right which the judge and the 
lawyer refuse her. Some day, a judge will 
make a decision in accordance with our theo- 
ry of government, viz., the consent of the gov- 
erned, men and women. It will establish a 
new practical precedent, and the judge will 
take rank with the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and be held in proud and 
grateful remembrance forever. 


The report of the President of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan to the Board of Regents for 
the past college year makes this statement re- 
garding the recent admissions of women to the 
college :—‘‘I think all who have been familiar 
with the inner life of the University for the 
past two years will admit that, thus far, no 
reason for doubting the wisdom of the regents’ 
action in opening the University to women has 
appeared. Hardly one of the many embarass- 
ments which some feared, has confronted us. 
The young women have addressed themselves 
to their work with great zeal, and have shown 
themselves quite capable of meeting the de- 
mands of severe studies as successfully as their 
class-mates of the other sex. Their work, so 
far, does not evince less variety of aptitude, or 
less power of grappling even with higher 
mathematics, than we find in the young men. 
They receive no favors and desirenone. They 
are subjected to precisely the same tests as the 
men. Some of them, like the men, have 
stumbled at examinations, but nearly all of 
them have maintained a most creditable repu- 
tation for scholarship in every branch of study 
which has awaited them in their course. Nor 
does their work seem to put a dangerous strain 
upon their physical powers. They assured 
me that they never enjoyed better health, and 
their Absences by reason of sickness do not 
proportionately exceed those of the men.” 


Mr. Greeley, in the following card, an- 
nounces his intention to return to his old post 
as editor. He will be cordially welcomed by 
all his friends to a field in which he has been 
distinguished :— 

The undersigned resumes the editorship of 
the Tribune, which he relinquished on em- 
barking in another line of business, six months 
ago. Henceforth it shall be his endeavor to 
make this a thoroughly independent journal, 
treating all parties and political movements 
with judicial fairness and candor, but courting 
the favor and deprecating the wrath of no one. 
If he can hereafter say anything that will tend 
heartily to unite the whole American people 
on the broad platform of universal amnesty 
and impartial suffrage, he will be glad to do 
so. For the present, however, he can best 





commend that consummation by silence and 
he 


forbearance. The victors in our late struggle 
can hardly fail to take the whole subject of 
Southern rights and wrongs into early and 
earnest consideration; and to them, fur the 
present, he remits it. Since he will never 
again be a candidate for any office, and is not 
in full accord with either of the great parties 
which have hitherto divided the country, he 
will be able and will endeavor to give a wider 
and steadier regard to the progress of science, 
industry and the useful arts, than a partisan 
journal can do, and he will not be provoked to 
indulgence in those bitter personalities which 
are the recognized bane of journalism. Sus- 
tained hy a generous public, he will do his best 
to make the Tribune a power in the broader 
field it now contemplates; as, when human 
freedom was in peril, it was in the areaof po- 
litical partizanship. HorAcE GREELEY. 

New York, Nov. 6, 1872. 

An excellent Act of Parliament, framed for 
the better protection of infant life, came 
into operation in Great Britain on the first of 
November. The object of the new law is to 
guard against the iniquitous system of “baby- 
farming.’ The act states that the houses of 
persons retaining or receiving, for hire, two or 
more infants, for the purpose of nursing, are 
to be registered. The age of an infant is un- 
der one year. The local authority of the 
place is to keep the register, and may refuse 
to register unless satisfied that the place is 
suitable, or the applicant of good character. 
A person so registered is to keep a register 
of all infants received, and to produce the 
same when required. A local authority, for 
serious neglect, or when a person is incapable 
of providing proper food and attention, or if 
the house is unfit, may strike the house and 
name off the register. An inquest is to be 
held on an infant dying in a registered 
house, unless a medical certificate is produced 
to the coroner. The punishment for an of- 
fense under the act is not to exceed six 
months, with or without hard labor, or a fine 
of twenty-five dollars. Fines and penalties re- 
covered are to go to the local rates. The stat- 
ute extends to the United Kingdom, and the 
“local authorities” are specified. These are 
stringent rules, but the abuse of baby farming 
had, in England, become so unbearable that 
something of the kind was imperatively de- 
manded, In the metropolis the Metropolitan 
Board of Works is the local authority, and in 
the city of London, the Common Council. 





LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


We are glad the next session of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association is to be 
held here, Those of us who have attempted: 
to carry the principles of that Association 
into the South, can appreciate well the stimulus 
such a demonstration as this will giveus. We 
are going to see to it that. our conservative 
friends are there, and let them ask all the 
questions they desire. If it gives our South- 
ern-born acquaintances one glimpse of the 
nature of woman, her individuality and her 
personal responsibility, the way will have been 
opened for broader fields of vision. At pres- 
ent, as a general thing, my observation teaches 
me that the Southern man treats his wife or 
sister as if she were a child instead of an equal. 
To keep her innocent, and pure, and ignorant, 
is his constant effort. When she is most de- 
pendent, she is, in his eyes, most charming. 
He is pleased with the notion that she is a 
mere fragrant field whither any may enter if 
they can pass his flaming sword at the gates. 

He does‘not dream of her possibilities of 
companionship to him in any other capacity 
than that of an echo. He does not make her 
a partner, either in a business or a sentiment- 
al sense. On the contrary, he does all he can 
to render her incapable of becoming such. 
Any discipline that could confer upon her 
equality, he carefully removes from her. A 
child she is to him always—a child of pain 
and sorrow too often, but it is the legitimate 
pain and sorrow of the domestic hearth. That 
familiarity which comes from independence, 
and which makes of any one a knower of life’s 
lessons, and which could make of wife or sis- 
ter a valued counsellor, a very friend, he dreads. 
Southern women rust under a consciousness 
of higher faculties for which there is no de- 
mam. 

It was Rufus Choate who first (and best) 
expressed this thought, when he attacked a 
prominent witness on the other side, because 
she was awoman. “Woman,” he said ‘has 
no character in and of herself. As an attach- 
ment to man she has a character, and sustains 
the relationships of sister, wife and daughter, 
but in and of herself she has no existence or 
personality.” And he was proceeding gravely 
to place this woman’s testimony out of his 
way as the utterance of a mere instrument of 
others, with the repeated declaration: ‘‘Wo- 
man, in and of herself has no character,” when 
he was disconcerted by the witty rejoinder of 
his opponent, Ben. Butler, who exclaimed: 
“You must pardon my friend’s peculiar views, 
gentleman of the jury; the women with whom 
he associates have no character!” 

There is an undermeaning in this retort 
which may escape the careless reader. The 
men who espouse the Choate theory do asso- 
ciate only with women whom they permit to 
have no character. ‘The Family is the unit,”’ 
they say, and they only wish their families to 
be reproductions of themselves. In their 
households there is but one character, and 
that their own. 





But I wander. I was merely going to hail 


your coming, and to tell why we need you. If 
you can teach our skeptical people that yeu 
bring them higher, sweeter pleasures, you will 
win them. They fear unknown things when 
their wives shall begin to think. By listening, 
they will reflect that it is not sex but difference 
that makes their wives precious, that by every 
conviction they eradicate, they have destroyed 
another charm; that only as they give the ut- 
most freedom of movement can they get the 
utmost area (so to say) of love. Not oneness 
but otherness keeps, and widens, and deepens 
domestic aifectian. 
CHARLES J. WoopBURY. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 

Harper's opens with an amusing illustrated 
chapter of “The Mountains,’ which comes to 
an abrupt termination at the most critical mo- 
ment, after the approved method of story 
tellers; other illustrated articles are the con- 
clusion of “Down the Danube,” by Junius 
Henri Browne, ‘‘Geneva,” “The Siren of Sci- 
ence,” which we find to be a marvelous instru- 
ment for determining the number of vibrations 
per second corresponding to any given musi- 
eal sound, and “An Industrial Experiment at 
South Manchester;”’ this account of the silk- 
weaving business, conducted by Messrs. Che- 
ney Brothers, is especially valuable for its re- 
marks on the harmonious relations here ex- 
isting between employers and employed. 
“The Republican Movement in Europe,’ by 
Emilio Castelar, ‘Old Kensington,” by Miss 
Thackeray, “The New Magdalen,” by Wilkie 
Collins, and “A Simpleton,” by Charles Reade, 
are continued. The poets of the number are 
Bayard Taylor, Carl Spencer, and two others 
who are nameless, 

Old and New gives its first pages, as usual, 
to editorial chat, whose subject for this month 
is the right of a magazine editor to discuss pol- 
itics; after this come the lengthened sweet- 
ness of **Ups and Downs,”’ and “God in Hu- 
manity,” by Rev. James Martineau. “The 
Gesta Romanorum,” consists of selections 
from a curious collection of parables translat- 
ed from the Latin, with the “haee fabula do- 
cet” appended to each. Joshua Young writes 
on “Ephesus of the Church History;” E. E. 
Hale continues to pleasantly instruct his read- 
ers in the important art of sleeping well; Mrs. 
R. 8S. Greenough begins a story whose heroine 
is another Elsie Venner—half woman half 
snake, and very beautiful and fascinating. 
“Lou’s Balloon,” is a short and sprightly arti- 
cle, in which several women discuss the sub- 
ject of dress, and the rebellion of their souls 
against the tyranny of fashion, without, how- 
ever, suggesting any means of escape likely 
to become immediately practical. “The Ex- 
amiuer,”’ contains notices of ‘Fifine,’’ “Free- 
man’s Historical Essays,” and other new 
books; and the “Record of Progress” has an 
interesting sketch of “Gen. Howard's Treaties 
with the Indians.’’ 

The Atlantic presents a pleasing variety in 
its table of contents; it contains the eleventh 
chapter of the “Poet at the Breakfast Table,” 
a continuation of James Parton’s articles on 
Jefferson, “The Primeval Ghost World,” by 
John Fiske, the twenty-ninth chapter of 
James DeMille’s extraordinary “Comedy of 
Terrors,’ the conclusion of “‘Guest’s Confes- 
sion,” by H. James, Jr., “A Dinner Party,” 
and “A Prodigal in Tahiti,” by Charles War- 
ren Stoddard. The poetry of the number is 
by Harriet Prescott Spoffurd, Rose Terry, Ce- 
lia Thaxter, Louise Bushnell, and J. Logie 
Robertson. 

J. G. Holland, in Scribner's, begins a serial, 


| entitled, “Aythur Bonnicastle,” which is as 


yet simply the story of an imaginative boy, 
and not of intensely absorbing interest. ‘“‘At 
His Gates,” reaches its forty-first chapter. 
The lilustrated articles are “Northern Russia 
and St. Petersburg,” by Edna Dean Proctor, 
and “The Earthquake at Arica,’ by E. W. 
Sturdy; there are two short stories, “The 
‘Lictom Deficit,” and “Kate Parkman’s Wed- 
ding Days,’’ and several graceful poems, 

The Teacher is valuable, as usual, and has 
some suggestive remarks on “Art as an Oc- 
cupation for Women.” 

We have also received Arthur's Home Mag- 
azine, the Ladies’ Repository, the Herald of 
Health, the Milwaukie Monthly Magazine, 
the Western, the Nursery, and the Science 
of Health. : 

Mr. Stanley’s eagerly expected work, ‘*How 
I Found Livingstone,” is now so far advanced 
that Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., of 
New York, are able to promise its publication 
before the middle of November. “How I 
Found Livingstone” is a complete and consecu- 
tive narrative of Mr. Stanley’s notable exploit, 
and has been entirely rewritten by him for 
this book. It includes a large number of 
thrilling incidents never before published, and 
is the only record of his adventures which is 
published under his sanction avd authority. 
All other works purporting to describe Mr, 
Stanley’s search after Livingstone are miere 
compilations from the newspapers, ete., and 
are issued in direct conflict with Mr. Stanley’s 
interests. pe eet 

BOOKS RECEIVED 
From Roberts Brothers. 
Off the Skelligs. By Jean Ingelow. 








ln Extremes. By Mrs. Greenough. 
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SUMMER AVENGED. 
BY ANNA 0. WASHBURN. 


O Autumn! So merry and joyous! 
How canst thou be happy and gay, 

With one foot on the fair neck of Summer, 
Lying low, in thy triumphing way? 


Ah! cold is thy heart as the ice-bergs, 
That gleam in the far northern seas! 

Unheeded, her last mouraoful walling 
Sobs its pitiful plaint to the breeze! 


Thy winds tear her beautiful tresses ; 
Thy frosts glean the flowers ftom her bier. 
O Autumn! thou haughty-browed victor! 
Wilt not shed for sweet Summer one tear! 


Thou hast slain her—my beautiful darling ; 
Unshrouded she lies where she fell. 

One boon I demand of thee, Autumn, 
Thou shalt toll her a funeral knell. 


Sing a dirge through thy dark solemn cedars, 
And borne by thy wind spirits proud, 

Waft me down from thy brightness, and glory 
Shining leaflets, to weave for a shroud. 


And yet, thou art beautiful, Autumn, 
I grant, thou art wonderously fair, 

With thy mien, like some strange eastern princess, 
And trappings, so gorgeous and rare. 


But think not to sway long unrivaled 

Thy kingdom, o’er mountain and vale, 
For I hear a low muttering echo, 

Hark thee! lo! ‘tis the voice of the gale! 


‘Tis a messenger grim from old Winter, 

At thy.sun-shining gladness he’s wroth ; 
"Lis a summons for thee to surrender, 

To the Ice-king, who rules in the North. 


Lo! he comes, with his frost banners flying ; 
Lo! he comes, with his armies of snow. 

Cherish not in thy heart vain resistance. 
No mercy his proud minions know. 


He comes, the avenger of Summer; 
And he warns thee, remember her fate! 
Autumn, haste thee away to the South lands, 
E’er he slay, in his ravaging hate. 
*. * * *& 
Thundered ‘he whirl-wind, and wild howled the gale; 
Black loomed the storm-clouds, and thick fell the hail; 
Listening, a shriek I heard pierce through the skies; 
Hark! ’tis her death wail, as proud Autumn flies; 
Wildly she sped, but a pityless blast, 
Buried her deep in a snow-drift, at last. 
LOW FLYING. 
Low flies the sammer swallow—scenting rain. 
And low my heart from prescience of pain ; 
When the clouds scatter, both will mount again. 


The summer swallow skims so low for flies, 
And finds in cloudy, not in sunny skies; 
So I, by being sad, may grow more wise. 


Nor men vor swallows can soar évery day, 
And men and swallows should not, if they may, 
Aud well for both that skies are sometimes gray. 


For though the world is dull without the sun, 
More softly shines he after showers are done, 
And eyes are gladder when the tears have run. 


Therefore, to-day, I would not if I could, 
Forego my grief, and be of merry mood; 
As well might swallows rise, and miss their food. 


AUNT JEM’S BONNET. 

Did you ever watch a canary flying about 
in its cage, and turning its head knowingly 
from side to side, as if it were in deep medita- 
tion upon some subject through all its restless 
hurry? Well, very much after that same 
fashion, Miss Jemima Veer went flitting about 
in the little drab house under the hill, one 
bright spring morning. She shook out the 
white muslin curtains with a tender respect 
for their old age, and arranged them so that 
the darns should not show, placed a cushion 
carefully over damages wrought by little feet 
in the seat of the old-fashioned rocking-chair, 
and dusted the tall clock in the corner as faith- 

* fully as if its long hand were not missing. In 
truth, that room was a sort of hospital for dis- 
abled furniture; but then, the invalids all had 
such a cozy, well-cared-for lock, that one nev- 
er thought of noticing their deficiencies; and 
the little, brown-eyed, brown-haired woman, 
who bustled about among them, was as bright 
and cheery as need be. But this day there 
was an unsolved problem looking ont from the 
eyes, and now and then, Miss Jemima would 
come to a momentary pause in her occupa- 
tion, and strike an interrogation-point attitude 
at the eud of some mental question. At last 
she stopped by one of the windows, and drew 
from her pocket a somewhat faded green-and- 
silver purse—a lean. dyspeptic-looking purse, 
that flopped about in a downcast way, as if 
aware that it would be called upon to deliver 
up what it had not got. Miss Veer’s thorough 
fingers searched its utmost depth, then turned 
it wrong side up and shook it, that no shirk- 
ing penny might be hidden away in its cor- 
ners. The amount in her hand was small 
enough when all was done. She counted it 











_ forward and backward, but it didn’t grow any 


either way; so she closed her fingers over it, 
with the faintest breath of a sigh, and said, with 
a decided shake of the head :— 

“IT can’t do it. Teddy wants new shoes, 
Rob must have a jacket, and a bonnet isn’t to 
be thought of.’’ 

Which didn’t follow at all; for she thought 
of it more vigorously than ever, after having 

_ ascertained beyond a doubt that there was no 
money to buya new one. She did not need 
to look at the one she had worn all winter, to 
see how shabby it was; she could feel that, 
even with it away up stairs in the bandbox. 
It had been twisted and turned, made and re- 

made, from year to year, until it was “‘poor 
but respectable” no longer, besides being all 


out of season; and so her head, bereft of its 
ancient shelter, went seeking a new cover- 
ing. When the house was all in order, and 
Rob and Teddy laudably employed in trying 
to plough up the back yard with the flour 
scoop, she went up stairs, and from among the 
cast-off treasures of a certain old red chest in 
the attic, fished up a straw bonnet—immense 
in size, yellow in color, and of shape indescrib- 
able. She laughed at the effect as she tried it 
on before her tiny mirror; but after all, it was 
not a laughing matter; indeed, it seemed 
more like a crying oue as she turned the an- 
tique affair on her hand, and wondered sober- 
ly what it would be possible to make of it. 

Upon her meditations there suddenly broke 
the slight rustle of a stiff dress, and the sound 
of a fvotstep that spoke of dignity and one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and announced the 
coming of Aunt Hester. It was the only an- 
nouncement that lady thought it necessary to 
make; for she entered without the formality 
of a knock, seated herself in a rocking-chair, 
or attempted to do so, but immediately re 
sumed her feet again. 

“Hum! I advise you to put that chair out of 
the way, Jemima. One can’t be always re- 
membering that the bottom is broken out,” 
she remarked, severely ; “unless, indeed you in- 
tend it as a trap to catch your friends i:.”’ 

“If that was the object, I’d set it just out- 
side the gate, and try to catch them before they 
got in,’”’ Miss Jemima whispered, rebelliously 
to herself, as she arose to bring forward anoth- 
er chair—a sound, substantial, wooden one. 

Aunt Hester surveyed it doubtfully, as if 
she suspected some deception, but finally set- 
tled herself in it, shook her black alpaca into 
proper fulds, and said :— 

“TI thought I would call to see how you were 

getting on.” 
It did occur to Jemima that if she had 
known of her coming, she would have got so 
far on as to be out of sight; but she only an- 
sweced, quietly: 

“About as usual we are, thank you, Aunt 
Hester.” 

“Aunt Jem! Aunt Jem!’ cried Rob and 
Teddy, making a rush from the yard, getting 
terribly mixed up in the door-way, and each 
trying to explain the other’s remarks before 
he had made any. “Deed, Aunt Jem, we 
won’t hurt it any—a rumbreller to build a 
barn with: ’cause we can’t put our horses no- 
where; and we want it top o’ the chicken- 
coop. Say, may we?” 

“Yes, dear, yes; but don’t be so noisy, boys. 
Don’t you see Aunt Hester is here?’ an- 
swered Aunt Jem, indulgent but distressed. 
“Yes, that’s what we don’t want to come in 
for,” answered Teddy, with refreshing frank- 
ness. “Won’t you please to hand the rum- 
breller out, Aunt Jem ?”’ 

Aunt Jem produced the umbrella, in full 
consciousness that her visitor was watching 
with grim disapproval, and was prepared for 
the speech that came next. 

**You are spoiling those children, Jemima— 
completely spoiling them. I am really aston- 
ished at you.” 

It was a point upon which the lady’s aston- 
ishment had become chronic, so Jemima did 
not attempt to lessen it, and a momentary si- 
lence ensued, 

“Ah!” said Aunt Hester, in a more gra- 
cious tone, after her eyes had scanned every 
other article in the room, and rested finally on 
the bonnet. “What do you propose tu do with 
that, my dear ?” 

“1 don’t know,” answered Jemima, rather 
disconsolately. 

“TI recollect that bonnet. I thought it look- 
ed familiar, and I remembernow. It was one 
my daughter Susan wore for a season or so, 
and then gave tu your mother,” pursued Aunt 
Hester, growing complacent over the memory 
of by-gone benevolence. “It is a very excel- 
lent braid, with a great deal of wear in it. 
Out of shape, to be sure, but [ think it could 
be made over into a very suitable bonnet for 
you.”’ 

The “very excellent” article had appeared 
old enough and ugly enough before, but it 
looked a trifle older and uglier still to poor Je- 
mima now, though she scarcely knew why. She 
turned it about on her hand, and fell to won- 
dering a little drearily why it was she never 
had anything new—anything all her own. It 
seemed to her that all her life she had been 
obliged to build upon other people’s founda- 
tions, to make straight where others had blun- 
dered, and take up things where others had 
stopped. Her work never came to her in the 
raw material; it was always what somebody 
else had used, or spoiled, or begun. Back 
through the twenty-eight years of her life, so 
nearly as she could remember, it had been the 
same. Housekeeping cares had fallen early 
upon her childish shoulders, when her invalid 
mother died. Then there had been the con- 
stant planning and working to procure what 
her careless, improvident father did not pro- 
vide, to economize where he wasted; a pretty 
sister to be snubbed by, and worked for, until 
she made a runaway marriage with a gentle- 
manly scamp; and the same sister to console 
and care for during what remained of her brief 
life, when she came back, deserted and broken- 
hearted. Rob and Teddie were the legacies 
she left. Well, they were not Jemima’s own, 
either; but they were a wonderful comfort to 


j sunny smile, and then went steadily on his 


pause suddenly in the midst of her question- 
ing whether she wouid not have builded bet- 
ter and more successfully if she could have 
laid her own corner stones—reared a structure 
of her own instead of filling breaches jn the 
broken walls of others. Those two little faces 
stopped the train of “‘might have beens,’ and 
made her murmur, woman that she was, 
“Dear boys! I wouldn’t give them up for any- 
thing!’ 

“It can be whitened, pressed into shape, 
and made very presentable,” broke in Aunt 
Hester's voice. ; 

“True,” answered Jemima, slowly, thinking 
of her life instead of her bonnet. ‘Yes, I 
hope it will be made presentable at last, though 
it does not look so now.” 

“Why, it’s the best of braid,’’ interposed 
Aunt Hester, with some severity. She fan- 
cied the remark was a slight disparagement of 
daughter Susan’s taste—a thing not to be tol- 
erated. 

That tone aroused Aunt Jemima from her 
reverie at once. She discovered the good 
qualities of the braid immediately, and Aunt 
Hester, somewhat mollified, took her depar- 
ture. 

**‘Send it to a milliner’s and have it bleached 
and made over;’ advice very easy to give, but 
not so easy to take, under the circumstances,” 
commented Jemima, left to herself again. 
“No, most excellent bonnet, you will have to 
submit to being sewed over by my own fingers, 
and no others, and take such bleaching as I 
can give you. Pity, considering your past 
grandeur, but it can’t be helped.”’ 

She was an energetic little woman, and so in 
a very short space of time she had arranged iu 
the back yard a closely covered barrel, with a 
pan of coals sprinkled with brimstone placed 
in the bottom of it, and the antiquated straw 
fastened near the top, and left to whiten in the 
smoke. Rob and Teddy were duly advised of 
the contents of the barrel, and warned not to 
motest it; and then Miss Jemima went cheer- 
ily back to the house and her work of darning 
small stockings and planning for diminutive 
jackets. 

The out-of-door world was very lovely that 
spring morning, and she stole glances at it 
now and then through the little window—de- 
lighting in the fresh green grass and blossom- 
laden trees of the tiny yard in front, and 
watching with kindly, human interest, the 
occasional passers-by on the road beyond 

These last were not many, for it was only a 
quiet village road; but presently there passed 
a team with an unusual load—a large, heavy 
millstone. The driver walked beside it as it 
moved slowly along, and following it a short 
distance behind was another person, whom 

Jemima scanned more closely—a man some 

thirty-three or four years ofage, medium sized, 
bronzed and bearded, and dressed in a 
plain suit of gray. There was nothing very 
remarkable in his appearance; nevertheless, 
he was a personage of some interest to the vil- 
lagers, as being the new owner of the mill 
over the hill. The former owner had failed to 
make it profitable, and for a year or two it had 
stood idle. When, therefore, it was known 
that it had been sold, and was to be repaired 
and put in running order, there was a variety 

of opinions and some shaking of heads among 
the sages of the little place. There were some 
who carried their disinterested kindness so far 
as to inform the new comer that “it wouldn’t 
pay,” he would “sink money,”’ &c. To all of 
which Cade Barclay listened good-naturedly, 

answering but little, except with his frank, 


way, apparently quite undisturbed by their 
predictions. 

Of the merits of the question or the man, 
Jemima knew nothing; but there was a quiet, 
resolute air about him, a certain self-reliance 
and determination betraying itself even in his 
firm, quick step, as he passed, that gave her 
the impression that he saw quite as clearly 
into his own affairs as others could see for 
him, and made her fancy that she should trust 
his judgment as soon as that of the wisest of 
them all. The road wound around the little 
house, and up over the hill at the back of the 
garden, so that the great wheel and its owner 
disappeared from her view at the front win- 
dow, while she was still thinking of them. So 
little that was new came to disturb the sereui- 
ty of the place that it was not marvelous that 
the people indulged in speculations concern- 
ing this enterprise, or that Jemima in her 
nook, should feel some interest in it. Her 
meditations were still tending in that direc- 
tion, when suddenly there came a rushing, roll- 
ing sound, a crashing as of breaking bushes, a 
scream from Rob and Teddy that would have 
done credit to two Iudians, and then some- 
thing struck the corner of the house so heavily 
as to make it all jar and tremble. 


Jemima sprang to her feet, and was out at 
the door in an instant. The boys were cer- 
tainly not killed; she saw that at a glance; 
neither were they injured in lung or limb, for 
the shouting and gesticulating were wild and 


furious. 
“Aunt Jem! Oh, Aunt Jem, look! 


look !”’ 

Aunt Jem did look—at the broken back 
fence, levelled currant-bushes, flattened flow- 
er-beds, last at the front yard, where reposed 
the cause of ali the mischief—the large mill- 


Just 








her. The very thought of them made her 


“It comed tumbling the hill right down on 
to our back yard, and some of the fence was 
there besides the currant bushes, and Rob and 
me we yelled, you'd better believe!” lucidly 
explained the astonished Teddy. 

“It is a mercy you were not killed,” began 
Aunt Jem’s trembling lips; but Rob interrupt- 
ed her with another vociferous “Oh, look!’ 
and pointed to a brisk bonfire that was spring- 
ing up in front of them. Jemima’s bleach- 
ing apparatus had been overturned, and the 
coals emptied out of the pan had set the bar- 
| relin a blaze. A bucket or two of water soon 





| extinguished the fire; but alas, for the bonnet! | 


it was wofully blackened instead of whitened, 
and burned beyond all possibility of making 
over. The group gathered about the ruins in 
dismay, fur the children were quick to detect 
the look of trouble in Aunt Jem’s face, and 
even they understood the case well enough to 
know that articles destroyed were not always 
easily replaced. 

“No one hurt, I hope ?” said a voice just be- 
| hind them—a manly voice, though a trifle 
| hurried and anxious. 
| Jemima looked up, met the kindly, ques- 
| tioning glance of a pair of blue eyes, and rec- 
ognized Mr. Barclay. She started a little, hot 
having noticed his approach, but she answer- 
ed promptly, “No, sir; no one hurt in the 
least.”’ 

“Really, I don’t know how such an accident 
could have happened,” he remarked, as if even 
yet bewildered by the affair. “There must 
have been some carelessness in loading the 
stone, I suppose, for when we were part way 
up the hill, the wagon tilted a little,and the 
stone slipped off and came crashing down. 
Its force was mostly speut before it reached 
your place, but I see it has done damage 
enough as it is;” and a swift, comprehensive 
glance swept flower-beds and broken bushes. 


‘Nothing very seriuus—nothing but what a 
little labor will make right again,” courageous- 
ly and politely responded Miss Jemima, notic- 
ing the direction his eyes had taken. 

“No, it won't,” interposed Master Teddy; 
“*eause Aunt Jem’s bonnet what she had 
ableachin’ in the barrel is all burned up. It 
was goin’ to be her Sundayest one, too; an’ 
now she can’t go to meetin’ nor nothin’; only 
(‘ll lend you my hat, Aunt Jem.” 

“Hush, hush, Teddy!” whispered Aunt 
Jem, pressing the little fat hand that slid into 
hers, in appreciation of the offered sympathy , 
though her face grew suddenly rosy, and it re 
quired some effort to betray no discomposure. 

“No, sir, there’s not much harm done, I 
am thankful it is no worse.’’ 

“So am I. Some one might have been kill- 
ed by it,” he answered gravely, stealing a cu- 
rious glance at the charred barrel, meanwhile, 
and pondering Teddy's remark. Not very well 
versed in millinery matters was Cade Barclay. 
A sister he had never had, and his mother had 
been dead now nearly a year. Where the 
neat Quaker-like bonnets she had worn during 
her lifetime came from, it had never occurred 
to him to inquire. But he felt tolerably cer- 
tain that they had not been conjured out of a 
barrel in the back yard. He knew that there 
were places where such articles were sold, and 
fancied that most ladies bought them. Brew- 
ing them at home, in barrels, over a fire, struck 
him as rather an original plan, and he strong- 
ly suspected, Teddy’s lament taken into ac- 
count, that itindicated a shortness of funds, 
He was very sorry for the mischief his rolling 
stone had caused, and this particular part of 
it seemed the most difficult to remedy. 


“You must let me compensate as far as pos- 
sible fur the trouble I have caused you,” he 
began; but Miss Jemima so quickly and de- 
cidedly declared the injury of no consequence 
that there was nothing more to be said. His 
honest heart was still perplexing itself over 
the problem, when a small specimen of the 
canine race presented itself to view, and Ted- 
dy caught it up 

“This is my dog; he came to live with us 
without nobody askin’ him. Aunt Jem don’t 
like him much ’cause he aint a Newfounder; 
he’s a rat terror.’’ 

“Ah! is he?” said Mr. Barclay, becoming 
suddenly interested. ‘Such an animal is very 
useful about a mill sometimes, where there are 
a great many rats and mice. I wouldn’t mind 
giving five dollars for him, if you were willing 
to let him go. Would you sell him for that?” 

“Yes Sir,” answered Teddy, promptly; and 

a bill was pressed into the little palin, and the 
dog transferred to its new owner. 
Miss Jemima viewed this proceeding rather 
doubtfully ; still, as she was not consulted in 
the matter,and the gentleman appeared as 
much interested in the bargain as Teddy him- 
self, she did not quite see how to interfere. 
The dog might be valuable; she really did not 
kuow. Mr. Barclay seemed wonderfully well 
satisfied himself, and held fast to his purchase 
asif it were arare prize, while he discussed 
with Miss Jemima the removal of the ponder- 
ous ornament from the front yard. 


“You will, at least, let me come and help 
put this garden into order,’’ he said, as he 
turned away—a proposition she could not read- 
ily have declined, even if he had given her a 
chance to do so, which he did not. 
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And Aunt Jem did have a new bon 
| pretty white chip, with fresh, spring-like green 
| ribbons, that it seemed a positive luxury to 
| herto put on. You would think a respect. 
| able bonnet could scarcely be purchased for s9 
; Small a sum. Mr. Barclay had entertained 
| some fears on that subject too, though he had 
offered as high as he had dared for the dog: 
| but he was perfectly satisfied when he saw her 

come into church the next Sunday, leading 

Rob and Teddy. Was she to blame for enjoy. 
| ing the whole service better, because of those 
| Soft, becoming ribbons that framed her Pretty 
brown hair and quiet face? No; she did not 
think about the bonnet; she only felt it; byt 
when she was at home again, slowly untying 
the string before her little mirror, she whis. 
pered softly to herself, ‘I do believe the Great 
Love that blesses all our lives cares for oy, 
happiness even in such little things as these 
else all this wouldn’t have happened so strange. 
ly.” 

It took a good many evenings to get those 
flowers-beds into perfect order again, but Mr, 
Barclay persevered in his work with praise. 
worthy fidelity; and having bestowed so much 
labor upon them, it was natural that he should 
feel a more than ordinary interest in them, 
and visit them frequently all through the sum- 
mer. There were many happy evenings spent 
in the tiny moon-lit portico, with the conver. 
sation wandering to deeper than floral sub. 
jects; and he learned to look upon that spot 
as a little haven of peace, and gentle, thought- 
ful, unselfish Aunt Jem as the pleasantest of 
companions, So it happened that when the 
autumn came he had won her consent to his 
taking care of her flower-beds and buying her 
new bonnets always. 

Aunt Hester, who, like many another wor. 
thy lady, was an unconscious worshiper of 
success, greatly approved of Mr. Barclay. She 
was very gracious in her commendation of the 
new arrangement, remarking, with an un- 
wonted attempt at facetiousness, that she did 
not know that she coulfl “ever believe again 
that rolling stones gather no moss.’’ 
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CASH AND CREDIT. 


George Brown, at the age of twenty-three, 
took him a wife,—or, rather, he and Hattie 
took one another—for better, or for worse, 
But then they knew it was going to be for 
better always, and never for worse. How 
could it be otherwise, when they loved so tru- 
ly, and when they understood each other so 
well? They had married young, and they 
had but little of this world’s goods to com- 
mence with; but they had health and strength, 
and they were going to work together, and 
build them up a home of their own in time. 

“We will be very saving,’’ said Hattie, “and 
in the end we may reach the goal.’’ The goal 
was the home which they were to own. “We 
shall not scrimp, nor deny ourselves of neces- 
sary comforts: but we will do without luxu- 
ries. By thus economizing in the morning, 
we may find a store to spare in the evening. 
Money is like time: An hour gained in the 
early day is a great thing, while an hour lost 
may not be regained.” 

George saw and understood, and he was as 
eager as was his wife. He was determined to 
put all his energies into the work, and in the 
future he saw foreshadowed promises most 
bright. He had taken of his uncle a small 
house which he was to pay for when he could. 

He had no doubt that he should be able to 
pay two hundred dollars a year on it, at which 
rate, as his kind relative had offered the bar- 
gain, the property would be his in six years. 

“George,” asked Hattie, one evening, at the 
tea-table. “What did you pay for this tea?” 

“I declare, Hattie, I don’t know. I don’t 
believe I asked.” . 

“What! Did not ask?’ 

“No. I have every confidence in Mr. Skidd. 
He is a perfectly honorable man.” 

“But did you not pay for it ?”’ 

“No. I have opened an account there.” 

Hattie shook her head disapprovingly. 
George saw the motion, and went on,— 
“You know I am paid monthly, and I 
thought it would be just as well to keep & 
monthly account at the store. Aud Mr. Skidd 
himself perferred that plan.’’ 

“TI can see very readily why Mr. Skidd should 
prefer it,” said the wife, with a significant 
smile. “In the first place, he knows that you 
are an industrious, steady, and honorable 
man, and that whatever you owe you will 
surely pay. ide knows that.” 

George was flattered; but he felt that his 
wife had spoken no more than the truth. 
“And,” pursued Hattie, “he knows one 
thing more: He knows that you will buy 
more on credit than you would for cash.” 
George made a deprecatory motion, but his 
wife continued.— 

“Mr. Skidd knows. He is old in the busi- 
ness. Over his good customers, who open 
monthly accounts upon his ledger, he has de- 
cided advantages: He can persuade them to 
buy what they would not buy if they had to 
pay the cash down; and, where they are to 
have credit—where the trader is to have the 
extra labor and expense of entering and post- 
ing each separate article, and, in the end, of 





*“*‘Now, Aunt Jem, now you can have a bon- 
net; and not an old smoked one, either,’”’ said | 





stone. 


Teddy. 


making a full bill of items—the buyer cannot 
with good conscience demand reduction from 
asked prices.” 
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smiled, and said he thought his 

was mistaken. He was sure he was do- 

ao would be inconvenient to pay for 

- Jittle article as he ordered it. And, furth- 

pnt it would be handier to settle his store 
eben his employers setiled with him. 

ee did not press the matter. She had 

ht the subject upon the tapis, and she 

gas willing tO await the development of 


events. 

«By the way, Mr. Brown, do you not want 
a box of these figs? They are fresh,—I’ll war- 
rant them, and by the box I will put them 
cheap.” So spoke Mr. Skidd, the store-keep- 


or eorge knew that his wife was very fond of 
and he loved them himself. And he 
snally consented that a box should be sent to 


Ww another day Mr. Skidd said,— 

“Ab, Brown, my dear fellow, have you tried 
this golden syrup " 

George had not tried the syrup. The best 

nality of molasses had hitherto answered him. 
But he was persuaded to try it. 

On another day— 

“Look here, Brown,—shall I send you up a 
dozen of these Messina oranges? A new car- 

just in. You won’t get’em so cheap again. 
Only thirty cents.” 

Only thirty cents! And George knew how 
fond Hattie was of oranges. Of course he 
would have them. 

And so the days passed on, and the month 
came toanend. George Brown was paid by 
his employers, and he set at once about paying 
others. On his way home he stopped in and 
got Mr, Skidd’s bill. 

“You can take it and look it over,’’ said the 
trader, with a patronising smile. “You will 
find it all right.”’ 

George had intended to pay the bill then 
and there; but when he saw the long column 
of figures, and glanced his eye at the sum to- 
tal, his heart leaped up into his mouth. He 
was astounded. He had thought to himself, 
as he had come along, that Skidd’s bill would 
be about twelve to fifteen dollars. After pay- 
ing everything else he would have twenty dol- 
lars left, which would satisfy this last demand, 
andjeave something over. He had just com- 
menced housekeeping, and did not expect to 
save much at first. 

But—mercy !—how his anticipations were 
knocked in pieces as he looked at this bill. 
He told Skidd he guessed he would look it 
over; and on his way homeward he examined 
it; but he could find nothing wrong—nothing 
wrong in the items; but the sum total was a 
poser :—twenty-siz dollars and forty-two cents! 

For a long time after he had reached home 
he tried to convince Hattie that nothing was 
the matter with him ; but at length he plucked 
up courage, and drew forth Skidd’s bill. He 
had expected that his wife would be paralized. 
But, on the contrary, she only smiled, and 
said it was all right. 

“All right ?”? echoed George. 

“All right, so far as Mr. Skidd is concerned,”’ 
said Hattie, ‘You remember what I told you 
once before, and now let's sit down and eat 
supper, and then we will look the matter 
over,” 

And after supper they went at the work. 
Hattie took the bill, and a piece of blank pa- 
per, and followed the items down with her 
pencil. 

“First,” she said, ‘is a box ‘of figs, at fifteen 
entsa pound. It was very cheap no doubt; 
putthe eight pounds came to a dollar and 
twenty cents. Had you been required to pay 
cash, you would not have bought them. You 
Would, at least, have asked me if I liked them, 
md I should have told you, no. Next we 
have a gallon of golden syrup, which we did 
hot need, and for which you would not have 
paid cash without consulting me.” 

And so she went on, and in the end she had 
tat down the bill, by throwing out articles 
Which they had not absolutely needed, to less 
than fifteen dollars, 

A dollar here had not seemed much to 
George; and a dollar and a half there; and 
then seventy-five cents; and then only fifty 
cents;—but there had been twenty visits to 
the store during the month, and the aggregate 
of these trivial sums was considerable. 

George saw the whole thing, and he knew 
that his wife had been right from the first. 

“Don’t say a word,” he said. “I see the 
mistake, But I'll have to work around int 
the right track by degrees.t? ‘ 

“How so George ?”’ 

“Why,—I haven't money enough left of my 
Month's wages to quite pay this bill; so I 
shall be utterly unable to enter upon the cash 
Principle at present.’ 

“There need be no difficulty in that direc- 
Yon,” said Hattie. “I have not spent quite 
all my little capital. I had already fixed it for 
4 bitofa nest egg; and I don’t know as it 
could be put to a better use than the laying of 
‘foundation for cash payments. At any rate, 

"eorge, let us try it for a while.” 

orge kissed his wife, and said she was a 
Sing; and he promised that he would fol- 
her advice in the future. He took the 
money Which she had to give, and held it asa 
Which he was to return at the earliest 
aoe moment;—and he felt an ambition, 
 tosee how speedily he could do it. 
Atdcn Monday morning the new rule of 








life went into operation. George paid Mr. | 
Skidd’s bill, and told him that hereafter he 

should pay cash for everything he bought. | 
The store-keeper pooh-pooh’d, and said there | 
was no need of it. 

“Bless you, my boy, I had as lief trust you | 
as not.” 

“I do not doubt it, Mr. Skidd; but I prefer | 
not to be trusted. I would rather consume 
my Own groceries than to consume yours. A | 
bill is an evil at best, and I don’t choose to 
have evils growing on my hands if I can help 
it.”? 

Mr. Skidd saw very plainly that his custom- 
er’s vision was clear, and he said no more. 

On the evening of that very Monday Mr. 
Skidd exhibited to George some extra nice 
preserves, and the young man’s first impulse 
was to order a pot of them; but the taking 
out of his wallet, and the breaking of a five- 
dollar bill, was a palpable reminder, and he con- 
cluded that he could get along without them. 
Said he, to himself,— 

These seemingly trivial sums, if I save them, 
will, atthe end of the month, add up as great- 
ly in my favor as they have heretofore added 
up against me,” 

And he found it so. And he found one 
thing more in his favor from cash payments 
which he had not particularly counted upon. 
As he had the money in’ hand to pay for the 
articles which he had planned to purchase, he 
could buy it where he could get it best and 
cheapest. Traders are not willing to loose cash 
customers ; and they do only the fair and hon- 
est thing when they sell to such a customer 
cheaper than they sell to others, Not only is 
the interest of the money on account an im- 
portant item in the agregate of many accounts, 
but the keeping of that account in day-book 
and ledger is an expense. George very soon 
learned all this; and he found that even Mr. 
Skidd sold to him during this month of cash 
payments cheaper than he had sold during 
the previous month. 

And as the months rolled on, George Brown 
opened no more accounts with traders. He 
found that in paying cash he was constantly 
reminded of the value of each separate sum as 
he counted it out, and was hence not likely to 
purchase what he did not need. And then he 
had a goal ahead which he had determined to 
reach as speedily as possible; and by his sys- 
tem of cash payments he could estimate at the 
close of every day the gain he was making to- 
ward the desired end. In two months he 
paid what he had borrowed of his wife, and 
she put it into the common fund; and in five 
years his home was his own, and he owed no 
man anything but love and good will.— Ledger. 





A PETRIFIED BABY. 


A petrified baby has been exhumed from a 
Chicago cemetery. The Times report says: 
“All save the mother of the little infant stood 
mutely looking upon it, and she became near- 
ly frantic with excitement from the first mo- 
ment that the body was exposed to view. 
She had endeavored to take it from the coffin, 
erying bitterly, and wildly insisting upon tak- 
ing it with her toher home. Her husband 
held her back and would not allow her to re- 
move it. The mother seemed nearly distract- 
ed with grief at the thought of its being re-in- 
terred. It looked so natural and beautiful, so 
like the baby she had placed in the grave ten 
years ago that it brought up all her sorrow 
afresh, as if she was now laying the beloved 
darling in the earth. The body was removed, 
with others which the family had come there 
to exhume, to Graceland ani re-buried, The 
family are Swedes, and, it was learned, reside 
a short distance out of the city. The child so 
remarkably preserved has been buried more 
than ten years.” 


THE PHANTOM TRAIN. 


THE DEAD LINCOLN’S YEARLY TRIP OVER 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD—A 
STRANGE SUPERSTITION. 

A writer in the Albany (N. Y.) Evening 
Times relates a conversation with a supersti- 
tious night watchman on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. Said the watchman: “I be- 
lieve in spirits and ghosts. [ know such 
things exist. «lf you will come up in April | 
will convince you.” He then told of the 
phantom train that every year comes up the 
road with the body of Abraham Liucoln. 
Regularly in the month of April, about mid- 
night, the air on the track becomes very keen 
and cutting. On either side it is warm and 
still. Every waichman, when he feels this 
air, steps oif the track and sits down to watch. 
Soon after the pilot engine, with long black 
streamers, and a band with biack instruments, 
playing dirges, grinning skeletons sitting all 
about, will pass up noiselessly, and the very 
air grows black. If it is moonlight, clouds a's» 
ways come over the moon, and the music 
seems to linger, as if frozen with horror. A 
few moments after and the train glides by. 
Flags and streamers hang about. The track 
ahead seems covered with a black carpet, and 
the wheels are draped with the same. The 
coffin of the murdered Lincoln is seen lying 
cn the center of a car, and all about it in the | 
air and the train behind are vast numbers of 
blue-coated men, some with coffins on their 
backs, others leaning on them, 

It seems, that all the vast armies of men 
who died during the war, are escorting the | 








phantom train of the President. The wind, if 
blowing, dies away at once, and over all the 
air a solemn hush, almost stifling, prevails. 
If a train were passing, its noise would be 


| drowned in the silence, and the phantom 


train would ride over it. Clocks and watches 


| always stop, and when looked at are found to 


be from five to eight minutes bebind. Every- 
where on the road, about the 27th of April, 
the time of watches and trains is found sud- 
denly behind. This,” said the leading watch- 


man, “‘was from the passage of the phamtom 
train.” 
Ss 


THE SCOLD’S BRIDLE. 


A RELIC OF ANCIENT ENGLISH CIVILIZATION 
UNEARTHED IN TENNESSEE, 


To the museum of the Public Library of 
Kentucky there came yesterday an instrument 
of torture which reflects as much disgrace on 
mankind as the rack, the wheel, or any of 
those terrible machines which cruelty invented 
for its victims. It was a brank, or scold’s bri- 
dle of the kind used years ago in England and 
Scotland for the punishment of females who 
were adjudged to have made too free use of 
the tongue. It was dug from the ground in 
Tennessee, where, beneath the walls of an un- 
inhabited building, it had lain time out of 
mind, It bears the rust of years, and no doubt 
came to this country with the earliest settlers, 
Possibly some lord of creation, who had a 
scolding wife in the uld world, brought with 
him to the new his vixatrix and instrument of 
controlling her. 

It consists of an iron band to pass under the 
chin, and over the top part of the head, with 
a sharp, chisel-shaped projection, extending 
two inches inwardly, to be inserted into the 
mouth. It was held in its place by another 
iron band extending round the back part of 
the head, and fastened with a padlock. When 
the instrument was thus put on the scold, ber 
tongue had to recede to the back part of her 
mouth, and there remain quiet or be cut to 
pieces by the sharp edge of the iron put there 
for that purpose. To scold, or even talk in 
this fix, was impossible, and the woman thus 
bridled had to keep silence. 

When Blackstone wrote his commentaries it 
was the law of England that a scolding wo- 
man was a nuisance, and she could be indict- 
ed and punished by what was known as the 
ducking-stool, This was a kind of chair to 
which the scold was fastened, and in which 
she was then plunged into the water as often 
as it was thought her offenses deserved. 

Dr. Platt, who wrote a history of Stafford- 
shire, grew eloquent in his description of the 
brank, and in giving it preference over the duck- 
ing-stool. He said the ducking-stool might 
give the woman a cold and thus injure her 
health, and in addition thereto she could use 
her tongue during the intervals between one 
ducking and another. The brank was open to 
none of these objections, in the learned doc- 
tor’s opinion, but was just the thing for the 
work to be done. 

In shape the brank is not unlike the bridle 
or halter used for mules in thiscountry. The 
striking difference is in the brank being en- 
tirely of iron, while the bridle of the mule is of 
leather, except the bit.—Louisville Courier 
Journal. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA THIRTY-FOUR YEARS 
AGO 


I send you from a recent book, entitled 
‘Recollections of the English and French 
Courts,” a pretty sketch of Queen Victoria 
thirty-four years ago. 

It will serve as companion picture—thotgh 
in fainter tints—to those of some of our 
American queens: Anna Dickinson in the 
hours of her loftiest inspiration, demanding 
justice; Lucy Stone, winningly pleading, now 
for the slave, now for woman; Mary A. Livy- 
ermore, her face aglow with the fervor of her 
enkindled soul; Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in 
the fullness of her magnificent powers, wear- 
ing her crown of gray hairs with the dignity 
of a full bench of English judges. 

There are those who would have gone far 
to look upon the young queen, who wore so 
gracefully the honors to which she succeeded, 
who would turn from these who are radiant 
with the glow of a noble purpose, and wear 
bonors they have fairly won—but from such 
as these, Republicans do not draw their 
strength. M. F, E, 

When Queen Victoria celivered her fist 
sp ech from the throne, on the first opening 
of Parliament, in 1838, after her accession, 
the scene in the House of Lords, as witnessed 
from the ambassador’s box, was extremely 
brilliant and striking. As the youthful queen, 
then still in her teens, advanced, there was a 
very slight nervousness perceptible in her 
countenance, while the utmost stillness pre- 
vailed through the House. When about to 
ascend the steps of the throne, her foot caught 
in her robes, and she tripped slightly, causing 
a momentary suffusion, but regained her foot- 
hold in an instant, and took her seat with 
perfect ease aud self-possession, after which, 
in the sweetest tone, she signified to their 
lordships to be seated. There was still a 
breathless silence. As the queen proceeded 
with her speech, the premier, Viscount Mel- 
bourne, who stood by her side, in bis rich 
court dress, holding upright the sword of state, 
and who was thought to be sometimes a lit- 
tle absey.t, was observed to follow, or rather 
anticipate, every word, by the apparent in- 
voluwtary movement of his lips. and an occa- 
sional inclination of the head from side to 
side, as though keeping time. Every word 


| that the young queen uttered, every syllable, 
| fell from her in tones that were captivating 
by their softness and musical sweetness, with 

the clearest and most beautiful enunciation, 
| while her voice was modulated in the most 
| perfect, manner, yet all so natural, without the 
slightest shade of affectation. When the roy- 
al speech was concluded, an evident and uni- 
versal feeling of satisfaction seemed to per- 
vade the House, and one of the young men of 
the diplomatic corps whose eyes and ears had 
been riveted to the threne, and who stood 
near the writer, turned to a friend, exclaiming 
in a suppressed whisper, while bobbing his 
head with excitement, parfaitement bien! 
The writer subsequently heard the young 
queen announce from the throne, on a similar 
occasion, her approaching marriage to Prince 
Albert—a trying momert; yet the announce- 
ment was made with a mixture of regal digni- 
| ty, and femirine modesty, composure, and 
ow that commanded universal admira- 
tion. 








HUMOROUS. 


An irritable man, who was disappointed in 
his boots, threatened to eat up the shoe-maker, 
but compromised by drinking.a cobbler. 

A judge, pointing with his cane at a pris- 
oner before bim, remarked, “There is a great 
rogue at the end of this stick.’ The man re- 
plied, “At which end, your honor ?”’ 

The stars are called wicked because they 
sin-till-late. 

A school inspector visiting school said, 
“Now, children, who loves all men?’ The 
question was hardly put before a little girl, not 
four years old answered, ‘‘All women !’’ 

A man who marries a widow is bound to 
give up smoking and chewing. If she gives up 
her weeds for him, he should give up his weed 
for her. 

All mention of Froude 

Is henceforth disallowed, 
Nor shall any one now de- 
Scribe him as Froude; 

For he swears by the roon 
That his name it is Faoude, 

In connection with Nasby’s lectures it has 
been suggested that there are circumstances 
under which Locke jaw may be a pleasant 
thing. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Ritw'doorsfrom Tremont street. BOSTON, 
(a Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profe: 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS @XCEPTED tf Feb. 17 


SPECIAL. 


“Those who are about buying crockery, china, and 
glass-ware, will lo well to call at Guy & Brothers.”— 
Universalist. 





“A thoroughly RELIABLE firm.”’—Christian Fra. 
“A splendid stock of crockery and house-furnish- 
ing goods, at most reasonable prices."’—Doston Post. 


Special Prices. 


In order to introduce our store to the notice of the 
public, we shall for the next few weeks offer our en- 
tire stock at special prices. 

Tea, Breakfast, and Dinner Sets, of 180 pieces, war- 
ranted best quality, $25. ‘This set is well adapted for 
those about to commence housekeeping. 

Decorated Chamber Sets, from #5 to $25. 

Gold Band French China Tea Sets, $12. 

Goblets from 75 cents to $20 per dozen. 

Tumblers from 50 cents to 85 per dozen. 

Lamps in great variety. Genuine German Stu- 
dent, $4.75. 

Table Mats from 67 cents to $2.25 per set. 

Knife Boxes from 25 cents to #2.25 each. 

Woodenware, both plain and fancy. 

Children’s Tea Waiters, 95 cents each. 

Crumb-pan and Bru h, 95 cents. 

Fancy and Plain Tin Ware. 

Table Cutlery from #1 per set to $15 ov doz. 

Silver plated Goods, be-t quality, at low prices. 

Vases and Fancy Goods, and hundreds of other ar- 
ticles at prices that people like. 


N.B. We are pleased to have people call and see 
our Store. Our trade is mostly wholesale, but we 
have no objection to selling at retial, and when we 
do, we can make our prices as low as any house in 
this country. 

Horse cars from a’! the depots pass within a few 
tteps of our store. 

Letters of inquiry answered with pleasure. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 BEPrFORD sT. 
Nov. 9. Im 





Buy the Best! 


ee If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
in CLoTHES WrinGers, buy the IMpRovEeD 


UNIVERSAL. 





It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass- 
ing large articles. 

IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 

Ever Offered to the Public. 

The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as supe- 
rior to ali others by the Amerian Agricu/turist, Watch- 
man and Reflector, Congregationa/ist and the religious 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 


No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 





tar Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 





1. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCERS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinda 
of Instruments relating to Rea) and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. Stsvens 
Jan. 21. wf. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD [INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


Office,713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 
ON DR. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseaxes. ly Jan. 27, 72. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
631 TREMONT sT., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. li. 








THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. & 22d St.. Philasss 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
E. I. CLEVELAND, M. De, 
May 18. SECRETARY. 6m 





R. E. APTHORP. | 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room i ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPRAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


Ew Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs, Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with theig long established 

ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 


DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HATR, 
Feathers and Bedding of all De- 


scriptions, 


Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Aug 5 





Vanufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 


(#" FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
STEAM KILN. 
Sept 28 3m 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. | 


Readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, visiting New 
York, wil! find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 87, 39, & 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 
41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Oct 12 tf 





Ladies, Caution! 
Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is approved by the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, and the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanie Association. For sale by Sewing Machine 
Dealers generally. Send for circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRITOR, 
70 Milk Street, Boston. 
(a Agents wanted. yt 


NINE OUT OF TEN 


Oct5 3m 





Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell_Hats and 
Gloves at Very Low Prices. 


132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oct. 12. 3m 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 

mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 

of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50. 
E. S. BARTLETT, ’ an House, Boston. 


NOTICE TO LADIES. 


Making SHIRTS, or Putting BOSOMS into old 
Shirts! ¢ Patent “REINFORCED” SHIRT 
BOSOM isa Great Improvement on the common 
Bosom. Do not crack or slit out in the plaite; will 
Iron smoother and set better than the old style. 
need only be seen to be appreciated. At retail 
Kempton, Stephenson & Co., G. A. Fenno & Co., G. 
A. Sawyer & Co., and others. Wholesale by the man- 
ufacturers, 


s. 








SIBLEY & CoO., 


22 KINGSTON STREET. 
Oct. 26. lm 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 


BY 8. C. H. 

It is not the problem of the nineteenth cen- 
tury how a woman may “mend, scour, bake, 
make the beds, and do all, herself.””. That 
were to go back to the times of our grand- 
mothers ; and we can no moze do that than we 
ean revive the spinning-wheel of those days 
and the househuld loom, the pillion for our 
rides to church, or the woolsey petticoat for 
our daily wear. The shrewd, straight-backed, 
stirring matron, beloved of our grandfathers, 
has vanished, carrying with her the sarcasms 
of Addison and the couplets of Pope, which 
were the staple of her liberal education. 

Though her heart was in the right place, she 
knew naught of the laws of life, save as the un- 
folding experience of wife and mother brought 
them to her ken. Her laboratory was the 
broad hearth fire, where, in utter ignorance of 
chemical laws, she compounded the lightest of 
puddings and whites: of bread. With no theo- 
ries of acids, she spent whole days over pick- 
ling and preserving, and made barrels on bar- 
Tels of soap, without knowing the reason why. 

But she has gone—dear, active, sarcastic 
old lady; and the modern American woman 
reigus in her stead. Of finer grain, keener 
wit, knowing of most things the reason why; 
but frailer in body, more delicate in sentiment, 
lofticr in thought, and with a far greater sensi- 
tiveness to suffering and sorrow. You may 
prefer her grandmother, as you may fancy the 
old-fashioned stagecoach, to jog along with, 
day in, day out, to your journey’s end; butshe 

8 here, and so is the lightning express train, 
and you take them both, 

The problem is, how shall this American 
woman, as she stands to-day, realize for herself, 
health, strength and happiness; and for her 
husband, companionship, comfort and a well- 
ordered home? How shall she keep herself 
and her children apace with the demands and 
advancement of the times, and in nothing fall 
short of perfect wife and motherhood ? 

Not even the most Utopian husband, now- 
a-days, will dream that his wife is better, more 
in her piace, scrubbing floors and scouring 
knives, on her knees with the house-cloth, 
than as the competent, presiding genius of the 
establishment, informing and guiding each de- 
partment of the little state. 

She does not need to make herself a house- 
hold drudge, a mere machine with mop and 
pail; there is plenty of raw material ready to 
her hand, in the bone and sinew of Ireland 
aod Germany; in the supple muscles that 
come North, year after year, from cotton-field 
aad yam -patch. 

What the American woman needs to-day is 
the executive faculty; to know how things are 
done, and to see to it that they be done! 

She knows the reason why, as I have said, 
of many things; but the practical application 
of household chemistry, of natural laws, and 
domestic book-keeping, are matters that she 
has left too long to ignorant and unskillful 
handmaids. 

With confusion below stairs, the mistress 
dwells upon a volcano. Supervision—a thor- 
ough knowledge of the day’s work in all de- 


‘ partments, how it must be done, the thorough- 


nese which comes of personal experience, is in- 
€. 

But how shall this be learned, this house- 
hold thoroughness? Ina recent editorial of 
the Christian Union, another problem of the 
age is stated: the absolute necessity, in our re- 
volving American life, of self-supporting wo- 
men, as wellas men. This fair, sweet, Ameri- 
can woman, softly nurtured and sensitive in 
every nerve, must face the rude world, must 
grapple with the day’s needs, aud conquer or 
be crushed—no help for it! 

How shall she then, in her youthful training, 
be prepared for either contingency, the happy, 


Insist that in five or six mortal hours the les- 
sons all be done. 

Then, in the out-of-school time, let your 
daughters take part in the steady business of 
home. There is time enough in the early 
morning to make a bed, and set a room in or- 
der, if the girl be not conjugating a Latin verb 
ull the breakfast-bell rings. There is time to 
take part in the arrangement of the table, or 
in the kitchen even. A breakfast is not an | 
elaborate meal, and there never was a child 
yet that did not “admire’’ to grind the coffee- 
mill. When tea-time comes, a dainty tea-table 
is a pretty thing. Let not your daughters | 
come to it as though in a hotel, unobservant, 
uninterested. If they have helped to make 
the cake, to have the toast crisp and brown, to 
arrange the china and silver, and have it all 
fresh and bright and pretty, think you they 
have no evjoyment of the occasion ? 

Then comes the Saturday holiday; devoted, 
as girls go,to unmeaning calls, or lounging 
through the morniug, tired to death with the 
study of the week, and refreshing themselves 
with a novel by the parlor “register.” 

Make a diversion here. The Saturday 
sweeping and baking; an h ur in the linen 
closet, those lavender sanctuaries, dear to 
every woman’s heart; the marketing, the 
grocer’s orders; here is a wide field of varie- 
ty for young interest and young energy. 

I would give a girl household ambition. I 
would make her positively unhappy until she 
could produce a loaf of bread lighter than 
Bridget’s. I would make the order and neat- 
ness of her own room, or the library or parlor, 
her especial accountability and charge. 

‘Would you leave no time fur play?”’ Yes, 
time for play, time to dance, time for skating 
and croquet. But I would fill in the hours 
ingeniously. I would have no “dawdling;” 
none of those precious contrivances of bone 
and ivory that cramp the growing chest and 
dim the bright young eyes. In the schvol- 
hours the mind expands or is supposed to, 
In the home-hours there is no such bodily ex- 
pansion, growth, and balance, as comes érom 
healthy household work. ~ 

“But how will the servants stand it to have 
children bothering round, interfering with 
their work?” My dear madam, are you the 
mistress of the establishment? Do you give 
or take orders? It will require tact and judg- 
ment on your part, of course, so to adjust 
matters in the outlying provinces, but it has 
its reward. 

But this shortening of the study hours will 
surely keep the girls years longer at school 
than they would otherwise be! “Very like, 
very like.” What if it add a full decade to 
their lives as well! 

Instead of being shot out on Commence- 
ment day, utterly finished in more senses than 
one; landing in the paternal parlor fit only 
for a parlor ornament or for a professor's 
chair, and with the whole theory of domestic 
life before them, yet to learn; undisciplined, 
untried; you will have balance and fitness, 
readiness for any place in the world. 

So you see, Mr. Editor, when the time for 
apprenticeship to a trade or a profession 
comes to the young girl, she knows her house- 
keeping as a boy knows his swimming, his 
base-ball and cricket: it has become a part of 
her fibre, of her growth. 

She may be ready then to keep books or 
keep house, to doctor other folks’ babies or 
sing her own to sleep. Build the foundations 
broad and deep of faculty and practical home- 
knowledge of affairs, and on this firm base you 
may rear your 

“Sea-captains, if you will.’ 


“= 


most cases, enters, just here, on a period of in- 
activity, and feels herself useless. he is very 
likely to fall into habits of mental vacancy, en- 
nui, unlimited novel-reading, and social frivoli- 
ty. The tendency of her circumstances is all 
in this direction, and it is only rare force of 
character that can triumph over it. It is for- 
tunate if,in addition to mental weakness and 
narrowness, these purposeless years do not 
leave behind them fixed habits of self-iudul- 
gence and dependence on others, 

Then, consider how this state of idleness 
end helplessness is likely to affect a woman’s 
marrying. A woman who has not property 
enough tosupport her by its income,and who 
cannot earn ber own living, must marry. 
This is the condition, and this is the obliga 
tion, of the average American woman. Is 
such compulsion favorable to happy marriage ? 
If the statistics could be obtained, we should 
probably find a sadly large proportion of wo- 
men who had married without love, simply for 
a home, and because they could get a home in 
no other way. 

Then, again, there is a very large class of 
unmarried and widows, on whom the burden 
of self-support is thrown without any previous 
preparation. Theirs is a terribly hard case. 
There is no occupation in which they will not 
have to compete at the greatest disadvantage 
with those who have had training. Perhaps 
the worst suffering which poverty inflicts is 
that which the world never knows of, on those 
whom pride and the remembrance of better 
things compel to struggle on and ask no relief, 
There are such women by scores and hun- 
dreds in all our towns; women with enough 
natural capacity to earn more than they need, 
cruelly disqualified by want of training. In 
our communities, where wealth is constantly 
changing avd nothing is fixed even for a gen- 
eration, no woman has any security against 
being compelled to earn her own support, yet 
most are utterly unprepared to do it. 


things are bad; and the theme would bear to 
be enlarged on much beyond what we have 
said, Are there, then, compensations to out- 
balance this side of the case? Is there any 
gain in making graceful idleness a young lady’s 
natural lot, that outweighs its bad effect on 
character, its impulse toward mercenary mar- 
riage, its disqualification for self-support? If 
there is such compensating gain, we do not 
know what it is. 
x * * * # 


We would not have a woman spend six or 


Nobody doubts, we suppose, that these | 


Whatever her education or social position, 
every woman should know how to make a loaf 
of sweet, light bread, and thus be able to in- 
struct incompetent domestics, or be an inde- 
pendent mistress in her own house. 

This knowledge should be acquired in early 
life, as a part of education; thereby saving in- 
finite trouble to themselves and those with 
whom they are concerned. It isa very im- 
portant duty for mothers, but there is need of 
a school where it can be taught. 

A great deal is said about intemperance in | 
drinking because the sad eflects are sooner 
seen, but intemperance in eating receives little 
attention. Through ouf ignorance we do not 
realize the real cause of many troubles, Nor 
shall we do so, until we feel severely the effects. 
Should not every scholar be required tg pass 
an examination in this important but much 
neglected branch of home education before 
marriage ? H, A, BLAISDELL. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—I herewith 
inclose post-office order for thirty dollars, for 
fifteen copies of the JouRNAL. 

Respectfully, Grorqiana B. Krirpy. 

Santa Cruz, Cal., Nov. 9, 1872. 

P.S. My Catholic neighbor (Thomas Tier- 
ney) is about to remove to San Francisco. 
He will apprentice all his daughters to trades, 
The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has brought him to 
that decision I believe, 


>_< 


TOWN LIBRARIES. 





| 





| 
There is a bill now before the Vermont Leg- | 
islature which deserves attention on account | 
of its general interest to all who are concerned | 


in public education. Its object is to inaugu- | 
rate a library system throughout the State, 

and to this end it provides for the appropria- 

tion of the sum of one hundred and fifty thou- | 
sand dollars, to be distributed to the several | 
towns in the State, in such ratio as the popula- | 
tion of the town is to the population of the en- | 
tire State. 

a suitable building or room, and to appoint a 
librarian who shall report to the trustees of | 
the State Library, and be governed by rules laid 
down by these trustees. The publications of | 
the State, such as laws, journals, and reports, | 
are to be distributed regularly among the town | 
libraries, but the selection and purchase of 
books in each town is to be made by three 
persons elected for the purpose at a town 


Each town is required to provide | 





eight years after leaving school in practicing 
housewifery. But to take no part in house- 
wifely pursuits,—to practice none of the do- 
mestic arts that make home comfortable and 
delightful—seems hardly desirable for one 
whose realm is to be at home, at last. 

But, in spite of difliculties, we believe and 
hope that the course of things is toward in. 
creasing the independent possibilities of wo- 
men, without withdrawing them from their 
place as the center of the family. Whatever 
in public sentiment opposes this, is false and 
hurtful. That work is honorable for man, 
Americans pretty thoroughly believe; they 
should be no less hearty in acknowledging 
that it is just as honorable for woman. What- 
evercan be done by public opinion and pri- 
vate effort to enlarge her opportunities, ought 
to be done. The only barriers to be recogniz- 
ed are those of Nature, and Nature will take 
care of them herself.—Christian Union. 

MARGARET FULLER ON WOMAN SUF- 

FRAGE. 

Inher “Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury,’ Margaret Fuller says: “Had Christen- 





OUR GIRLS. 


to women, go into some regular occupation, 





just as my boys do?” We heard an American 


“Why shouldn’t my girls, as they grow up | 


dom but been true to its standard, while ac- 
| commodating its modes of operation to the 
calls of successive times, woman 
have not only equal power with man,—for of 


would now | 


‘ z | that, omnipotent Nature will never permit her 
household life of wife and mother, or the busi- | . i stion, T vious answ Beis 
| 4 = father ask this question. The obvious answer | to be defrauded—but a chartered power, too 


bits which help her to e her living ? | ‘ an, “Y ri : 
ness habits c P arn ner living would have been, “Your sons will have to fully recoguized to be abused. Indeed, all 
The roads are not divergent. We mistake | support themselves, and they begin at once; , a P 
= a i 3 that is wanting is, that nan should prove his 
the meaning of terms. Education means many | but your daughters will naturally marry hus- ‘ , ‘ 
: : . | own freedom by making her free. Let him 
things more than the spelling-bock and black- | bands who can support them; they will then | ; : al 
™ : | : : trust her eutirely, and give her every privilege 
board. We are not prepared to say, with Mr. | have their hands full of domestic cares; and | ' : " : y 
: : é joe : . ta © he has acquired for himself—elective franchise, 
Phoebus, in Lothair, that reading and writing | that being the great occupation of their lives . ‘ . 
iad : gee ‘ ’| tenure of property, liberty to speak in public 
f are very injurious to education; but the great | itis not worth while for them to start on a . - . : ree 
ji ‘ . pr ; ‘ A » assemblies, etc.”? Could the enfranchised spirit 
' error in modern life is to give over all the | different course in the meantime. of Margaret Fuller, from upper spheres, look 
youthful days to study in these departments,| That is the ideaon which our social usage Sage cee ae i oe fies 
‘. m4 . a 7 ©" | again on its earthly sisterhood, still battling 
leaving all other training to be supplemental; | is based. So when Tom leaves school he goes | .” << a 
saat | ‘ : for their liberty, and recognize in the leader of 
an after-thought, which may or may not come | to college, and from there to a professional ; : ‘ 
; : P . we ge | the opposing force, her once honored friend, 
in, according to time and opportunity. | school, and thence into his life-work, say as a : 
; " : should we not hear in mournful cadence that 
What do we do with our daughters? Send | doctor or a lawyer. Jack, choosing another s , “ 
2 | ~ | saddest of old Hebrew lamentations, “Ichabod, 
them to school? Yes, and they learn Latin | path, goes straight from school to the clerk's thy glory has departed.” 
and French, mathematics and history—all use- | desk. But Mary and Kate, when they “‘gradu- * “Of all we loved and honored, naught 
ful and valuable to give mental breadth and | ate,” probably by the time they are eighieen, Save power, remains; ‘ 
depth and strength. settle down at home, with no occupation be- A fallen angel’s pride of thought 
What do they when they come home? | yond what the home circle affords. Suill strong in oe. 6. Rene 
Study their iessons? Yes; and, in the inver- | Now, while this arrangement is, in many re- oO ae Be oe *.. . SSEY. 
vals, worsted work, crochet—a novel, perhaps; | spects, very pleasant, and is, in many cases, | ti in ecient Dae . 
—something, always, that keeps their hands | altogether the best that could be made—taking Bai 
close to their breasts, and their sight and ener- | a general view, it has some pretty serious dis- 
1} gy concentrated in anarrow point—a game of | advantages. | Eprrors WoMAN’s JuuURNAL:—If there is 
f authors, conversation cards, or a pretty little| There is, first, the natural bad effect on | one thing which a woman should know well, it 
drawing under the evening lamp, always the | character of an aimless life. And this in-| js the art of bread making, for good bread may 
cramped position, the narrow, concentrated | fluence comes just when the powers are in | wei) be called the staff of life. Ido not mean 
field. . their first vigor, when the young life stirs with | what tov generally passes under that name; a 
f ‘Throw away the crochet and the crewel- | quick sense of its new-fledged strength, and, in | miserable, indigestible compound, heavy and 
work—scatter the cards! Shorteu the study- | a noble nature, longs to spend its energy on 4 | sour, and made up of various ingredients unfit 
hours at home. You are the buyer in school- | worthy object. At just this stage, we have | to be swallowed; which undermines the con- 


































BREAD. 








matters; insist on your choice; fewer studies 
—more room to breathe in between the ’olo- 
gies. Drop an exercise here, a theorem there. 





seen young men, some¢what idle and frivolous 
before, lifted into earnestness and force by 
coming into their life-work. But the girl, in 


stitution by impairing the stomach. Without 
good digestion we cannot have good health, on 
which our happiness and usefulness depends. 





| meeting ; and provision is made that if any 
| town fails or neglects to expend the State ap- 
| propriation for the purchase of books for the 
space of three months from the time the act 
takes effect, then the town forfeits all right to 
the appropriation, and the State treasurer is 
to recover the money appropriated. It is also 
provided that any town may vote money for 
the maintenance or increase of the library, 
and may receive bequests or donations. 

The terms of the bill are few and intelligible. 
The State appropriates the money according 
to the population; the towns have control of 
the expenditure, but they must expend it, and 
for books only. The State, through its trus- 
tees, lays down the regulations to govern the 
libraries, but the towns elect the librarians 
who are to administer. Free scope is given to 
individual enterprise, and yet a system is in- 
tended which shall enable all the towns to 
benefit by a common experience. Thus a 
foundation will be laid for an intelligent com- 
munity such as cannot be so well secured in 
any other way. ‘This bill should pass, and the 
example of Vermont be followed by other 
States, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New Premium. 


For 12 New Subscribers we will give the “U niver- 
sal’ Clothes Wringer, warranted the best. 


Take Notice. 
After Oct. 1st, the oflice of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
will be closed, on Saturday afternoons, at 2 o'clock 
P. M. 


full particulars, mailed free to any address, 


; —— --- Asleep.” Subscribers fur. 
A CATHOLIC CONVERT---LETTER FROM “to 
Cc 1romos, 
CALIFORNIA. AGENTS 





Wanted. 
An active, energetic man or woman to canvass for 
advertisements for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
New England Woman's Club. 
On Monday, Nov. 18th, 3} P. M., a paper will be 
read, on the Capacity of Women for the Highest De- 
velopment, regarded from a scientific point of view, 


Musical. 
Parties desiring musical instruction will find some - 
thing of special interest in the announcement of the 
New England Conservatory of Music. It 


Special Notice. 

The Committee of the Moral Edacation Association 
will hold a meeting at the Woman's Club Rooms, No. 
3 Tremont Place, on Wed. Noy. 20th, at3 P.M. All 
ladies interested are invited to attend. 

Mrs. Frances E, W. Harper 
has a lyceum lecture on “Life Among the Lowly, or 
Sketches of Southern Life.’”’ She has traveled ex- 
tensively at the South, is an interesting speaker, and 
will be a valuable addition to any lyceum course, 
Mrs. Harper's address is at the oflice of the WomAnN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 





MERRY’S MUSEUM has been united to the 
Youth's Companion, of Boston—a union of the two 
oldest of our youths’ publications. 
father of N. P. Willis, tirst published the Companion, 
nearly fifty years ago, and to-day it is one of the 
sprightliest and most enterprising sheets in the coun- 
try. lt Noy. 16, 





Nathaniel Willis, | 





+ with the achievements of inventive genius, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 
Largest Music School in the World, 


Pupils of this Conservatory enjoy 

The Instructions of the most Eminent Mastere ; 
The greatest number of Collateral (Sree) advantages, 
The lowest rates of tuition ; . 
Unequalled facilities for procuring situations when 
qualified. 
Winter term opens Nov. 25th. Circulars, 


Siving 


E. TOURJEE, Directoy. 
Nov. 16. ot y 


“Carlo in Mischief,” “Good Nerang” 
“Spring Flowers,” & “Summer Flowers’ 
with the ECLECTIC WEEKLY, and 
WEEKLY CHRISTIAN AT WORK 
(Consolidated), for $3.50. Thess 


Chromos are about the size of 
“Wide Awake and 
















can make better 

terms with us than 

with any other 
publishers. 
Address, 

H W Adams, 

27 Beekman 

Street, 


N.Y, 


| $1.50. THENURSERY. 1873. 


4 i & azi 
A Monthly Magazine 
FOR YOUNGEST READERS, 
Superbly tLTllustrated, 
U# Send stamp for a sample number. Subscribe 
now and get the last three numbers of 1372 FREE, 
Address JOUN L. SHOREY, 
Noy. 16. 2t 35 Broulield St., Boston, 





Prospectus for 1873---Sixth Year. 


THE ALDINE, 


| Am [llustrnted Mouthly Journal, Universe 


sally admitted to be the Handsomest 
Periodical in the World, A Rep- 
resentative and Champion of 
American Tasic. 


NOT FOR SALE IN BOOK OR NEWS 
STOKES, 


THE ALDINE, while issued with all the regular. 
ity has none of the temporary or fime/y interest char 
acteristic of ordinary periodicals. It is an élegant 
miscellany of pure, light and graceful literature; and 
a collection of pictures, th: rarest specimens of artis- 
tic skill, in black and white. Although each sue 
ceeding number affords a fresh pleasure to its friends, 
the real value and beauty of 7//£ ALDINE will be 
most appreciated after it has been bound up at the 
close of the year. While other publications may 
claim superior cheapness, as compared with rivals of 
a similar class, 7/2 ALDINE is a unique and origi- 
nal conception--alone and unapproached—absolutely 
without competition in price or character. The pos 
sessor of a complete volume cannot duplicate the 
quantity of fine paper and engravings, in any other 
shape or number of volumes, for ten times its coat; 
and then, there are the chromos, beside ! 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the increase in the price of sub- 
scription last fall, when THE ALDINE assumed its 
present noble proportions and represeutative charae- 
ter, the edition was more than doubled Curing Saas 
year; proving that the American public appreciate, 
and will support, a sincere effort in the cause of Art. 
The publishers, anxious to justify the ready confidence 
thus demonstrated, have exerted themselves to the ub 
most to develope and improve the work ; and the plaas 
for the coming year, as unfolded by the monthly i+ 
sues, will astonish and delight even the mostsanguine 
friends of THE ALDINE. 

The publishers are authorized to announce designs 
from many of the most eminent artists of America. 

In addition, THE ALDINE will reproduce exal- 
ples of the best foreign masters, selected with a view 
to the highest artistic success, and greatest general in- 
terest; avoiding such as have become familiar, through 
photographs, or copies of any kind. 

Tie quarterly tinted plates, for 1875, will reproduce 
four of John S. Davis’ inimitable child sketches, ap 
propriate to the four seasons. These plates, ap) 
ing in the issues for January, April, July, and | 
ber, would be alone worth ‘the price of a year's sub 
scription, 

Tne popular feature of a coplonsiy illustrated 
“Christmas’’ number will be coutinued. 

To possess such a valuable epitome of the art world, 
at a cost so trifling, will command the subscriptions 
of thousands in every section of the country; but, # 
the usefulness and attractions of THE ALDINE a 
be enhanced in proportion to the numerical ine p 
of its supporters, the publishers propose to make “#® 
surance doubly sure,”’ by the following unparalle 
offer of 


PREMIUM CHROMOS FOR 1873. 
Every subscriber to THE ALDINE, who pays in 
advance for the year 1873, will receive, without 
tional charge, a pair of beautiful oil Chromos, ®" 
J.J. Hill, the eminent English painter, The vie 
tures, entitled “The Village Belle,” and “Crossings 
Moor,” are 14x20 inches—are printed from 25 differ 
ent plates, requiring 25 impressions and tints to pe 
fect each picture. The same chromos are sold aed 
per pair, in the art stores, As it is the determine 
of its conductors to keep THE ALDIN E out “oe 
reach of competition in every department, the ‘ 
mos will be found correspondingly ahead of any oe 
can be offered by other periodicals. Every sabi ee 
will receive a certificate, over the signature a 
publishers, guarantecing that the chromos as A 
shall be equal to the sainples furnished the age™: 
the money will be refunded. The distribution 
tures of this grade, free to the subscribers to 4 
dollar periodical, will ma:k an epoch in the geen e 
Art; and, considering the unprecedented chesprls 
of the price for THE ALDINE itself, the marvel 
little short of a miracle, even to those best ~— 4 
~ of 
»roved mechanical appliances. (For illustrations 
these chromos, see Sevenber issue of THE ALDINE: 


THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
will continue under the care of MR. ae 
HENRY STODDARD, assisted by the best the lit 
and poets of the day, who will strive to have | 
erature of THE ALDINE always in keeping 
artistic attractions. 


TERMS. 
rer 
$5 per Annum, in advance, with oil Ch 
mos Free. 
aly 
THE ALDINE will, hereafter, be obtainable ty 
by subscription, There will be no reduce the pah 
rate; cash for subscriptions must be sent ao witha 
lishers direct, or handed to the local age® ‘og whet? 
responsibility to the publishers, except in = si 
the certificate is given, bearing the fac-s™ 
ture of James Surron & Co. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Any person wishing to act permanen = ion, Of 
agent, will receive full and prompt informatio 
applying to 















JAMES SUTTON & C0. 


*UBLISHERS, 


58 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE 
| Nov. 16, 
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